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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL,—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough ir 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged a: 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — A 
4 Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. H. Winson, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
7° PKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(founded in 1660). One of the oldest Classical 
Schools in the U.S. repares for colleges and scientific 
schools. Has prepared more boys for Yale than any 
otherschools. For catalogue address GEo, L. Fox, Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. 
THE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 
for girls. Second term will begin Feby. 1. Cir- 
culars sent on application, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

V, ISS RANDOLPH §. SCHOOL, Sarak 
tL N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 
= of this school, Students are prepared for col 
ege. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND .— 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
) Address the Dean, 
EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 
NSTIZTOLE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P 
MUNROE, Seec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 25) Boylston Street. 
‘Fo NCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
y Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
ry is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
V it DECOMBES’ FRENCH 

L and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 

MASSACHUSETTs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
FLOME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loeation, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL FOR TEN 
Winter term opens January 4 
E. A. H. ALLEN. 


F boys 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 
1887. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

ADAMS ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
Ps tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, 1888. 

For all information apply to 

WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


f= M ASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
( REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 46thyear. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Short Hills. : 


IAQUET INSTITUTE. THOROUGH 
English, French, German, and Classical Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. Lo- 
eation unsurpassed for beauty and healthfulness, Win 
ter term will begin February 2, 1888, For Circulars ap- 
ply to Miss HARRIET STUART BAQUET. 
NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
iF VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
NEW YORK, Syracuse. 
| Mh RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
d School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
r vei No extras. School year begins September 14, 
1887. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 
NEW York, Utica. a 
| RS. PIA TT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
d Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Fs Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

| ff RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
4¥£_ English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28. 

Students prepared for College. Ample grounds afford 
adv antages for outdoor exercise, 

Additional class) 1 recreation-rooms built during the 
past year, 
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JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
THE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge), prepares forjBusiness and Universi 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Examis., 1854, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For terms apply as above. 


ry. 
Teachers, etc. 
A HARVARD SPECIAL, Experienced, 
desires a position as resident or travelling tutor. 
Address P. O. Box A, Cambridge. 


A PH.D. OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
f University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 
exclusively, desires a change in position, Address 
E. M., care of the Nation, New York 
(<=. W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
F inert TE TUITION BY HOUR OR 
month for College or Law. FE. Heaton, B. A., Ox 


ford, Barrister at Law. E. Kershaw, B. A., Cambridge. 
305 Fifth Avenue 


ANTED.—A HARVARD GRADU- 

s ate to assist a schoolboy In New York city in 
preparing for the Harvard entrance examinations. Ad 
dress G., care of Nation, 


School Agencies. 
YARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


~@ASTERN EDUCATIONAL BU- 
« _reau, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, supplies teachers 
for all grades. Circulars free. W. A. Mowry, Pres. 
WALTER H. Mowry, Mer. 
THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 
ers. Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
( NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. KERR, Sec 
retary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Wants. 


ANTED.— WILL GIVE $1 EACH 
for Financial Chronicle, vol. 1, No. 1, Hlunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine, Feb., L868, Nov. , 1870 ; 
A.S. CLarK, 34 Park Row, New York City 





Professional. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AND 

leader writer on a LEADING LONDON DAILY 
PAPER is open to an engagement for a weekly letter to 
an American paper. Adress ** F. M.,” care of Me srs. 
Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, London, England. 


HARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 


Architect, 9 Park St., Boston. 





THE ENGINEERING & BUILDING RECORD 


ESTABLISHED, 1877, 


ConoucTeo By HENRY C. MEYER. 
OEVOTED TO 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 





ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, Builders, CONTRACTORS, 
MECHANICS, AND MuniciPAL OFFICERS. 
THE TREATMENT OF MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS A PAOMINENT FEATURE. 

“*It has been of incalculable value to the general 
public, whose interest it has always served.”’— Cincin- 
nati Commeriatl. 

** Tt may be regarded as the representative paper de- 
voted to Architecture and Engincering.’’— Boston 
Herald. 

**It stands asa fine example of clean and able jour- 
nalism.”’—Aailroad Gazette. 

** A paper whose excellence and independence merit 
continued prosperity.’”’"—Aalroad and Engineering 
Journal. 

** Congratulate it upon the enviable position it has 
attained.””—A merican Machinist. 

Published Saturdays at 82-84 Fulton Street, New 
York. $4 per year. roc. per copy. 

N. B.—An attractive feature is its lseries of critically 
selected Architectural Illustrations, artistically rendered 
and handsomely reproduced. 


Te Y ~ ~~ £4 
LANGUAGES. 
The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, 
is the only successful method ever devised for one to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, OR ITALIAN. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms $5.00 for books 
of either language. Sample copy. Part I, 25 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A MARVELLOUS BOOK. 


ml al .T OW ~ 
TALES BEFORE SUPPER. 
From Théophile Gautier and Prosper Mérimée. Told in 
English by Myndart Verelst. And delayed witha 
yroem by Edgar Saltus. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
“The ‘ Tales Before Supper’ belong to an order of odd 
and entertaining stories which can never be too plenti 
ful for the delectation of readers who like ingenious 
plots, fine workmanship, and fiction that does not tax 
one’s thinking power.”’—Mr. Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
Published by BRENTANO, 5 Union Square; 101 State 
Street, Chicago. For sale by all booksellers. 
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Offers its 6 PER ¢ ‘ENT Debenture Bonds of $500, $1,000, 
and $5,000, runring ten vears, to TRI —— GUAR 
DIANS, and INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR S. Secured by 
first mortgages on real estate worth three tit nes the 
paying of the loan, and held k~ the MERC ANTILE 

“RUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee Secured 
aah the entire paid-up capital « if $1,000,000 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. first 
mortgages on Kansas City business property and im 
proved farms in KANSAS and MISSOT Ri 

Call at office or write for full particulars to 

JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO.,, 
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Scribner & Weltford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Last of the Valors: 


And the Accession of Henry of 
Navarre, 1559-1589. 
By Catherine Charlotte, Lady Jack- 
son. 


Large crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $9.00, 


In two volumes. With por- 


traits onsteel, 


The portraits tothe above work comprise Henry 
Iif., Henry LV., Henry de Lorraine, Charles IX. , 
Anne, Duc de Montmorency, Sully, Le Chancelier 
de VHOpital, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and Catherine 
de Médicis. Lady Jackson’s previous works on 
French history are * Old Paris,’ ‘Court of France 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ ‘The Old Régime,’ 
*French Court and Society,’ and * The Court of 
the Tuileries.’ 


The Court and Reign of 
francis the first, King 
of France. 


By JULIA PARDOER, author of ‘Louis the Four- 


teenth and Court of France in the Seven- 


teenth Century.’ With numerous portraits 


and illustrations on steel. A new edition. 


Three volumes, demy 8yo, cloth, $15.00. 


The illustrations to the above work comprise : 
Francis the First (two portraits by Titian)—Queen 
Eleanor—The Emperor Charles the Fifth (two 
portraits by Titian)—Duke of Bourbon and Con- 
stable of France (by Titian)—The Chevalier Bay- 
ard—Henry the Eighth (by Holbein)—Henry the 
Kighth Embarking for France—Ignatius Loyola 
(by Wierix)—Marguerite de Valois, Catherine de 
Médicis (two Portraits)—The Duchesse d’Etampes 
—Diana of Poictiers—The Duke of Alva (by Schu- 
bert)—Annas Montmorency, Constable of 
France—and Julia Pardoe. The cover of the 
book is from a design by Diana of Poictiers. 


de 


Pen and Pencil tn Asia 


Minoy. 


Or, NOTES FROM THE LEVANT. 
LIAM COCHRAN, Member of 
Arts, 


London 


By WIL- 
the Society of 
formerly of the Asiatic Society, 


Illustrated 


and 


and Shanghai. with 


Kighty-nine Engravings, made chietly from 
Water-Color Sketches by the Author. Demy 


Svo, cloth extra, $6.75. 


Recorits of Shelley, Pyron, 
and the Author. 


By Epwarp Joun TRELAWNY. New Edition, 


with two Portraits. I2mo, vellum cloth, 


1.75, 
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** The respectable and sometimes excellent tran:- 
lations of Bohn’s Library have done for Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.” 
—RK. W. Emerson. 

‘*T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn's Publication Series is the usefullest thing I 
know.’’—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s 
‘History of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES: including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M. A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B. A., F. G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. 
Translated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

** Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theoso 
phie order.’’—Preface. 

PAUSANITAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated trom the German by 
Major A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, 
containing pieces hitherto uncollected and a 
Life of the Author, with Notes from Vari- 
ous Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
jeted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD'S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
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In reviewing Mr. Stevenson's two recently put 





lished volumes of essays, the New York 
Tribune says : 
“Tf there are among our readers any lovers Be 


of good books to whom Mr. Stevenson is still a 
stranger, we advise them to make his acquaint- 
these collections of es- 
says. The papers full of the rare indivi 
dual charm which gives a distinction to the 
lightest products of his art and fancy. He isa 
notable writer of good English, who combines 
in a manner altogether his own the flexibility, 
freedom, quickness, and suggestiveness of con 


ance through either of 
are 





temporary fashions with a grace, dignity, and 
high-breeding that belong rather to the past.” 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JAN 


The Week. 


THe minority report of Mr 


the Pacitic Railway Commission sec 
the wildest official production that has eve 
appeared in print since the Pacific 
was opened for business. Mr 
commends that all plans for recovering 
Government’s money be made subordinate 
to the “punishment of the ¢rimi ‘s 
that the first step to be taken sl 
forfeiture of the charters of 


How this forfeiture should be 


is not made very clear. If 


done by act of Congress, the 
Central Pcific’s charter was 


State of California might constitu 


stacle. If it is to be done by 


which the United States is to t 


tiff, it might be objected that under th 
of the original act the debt to the Government 
is not due until some ten years hence, 
that under the Thurman Act nothin 
except certain payments to the sinking 
which have been duly made in accordance 


with the terms of that act 


would be set up in bar of such 
when the Government established a mx 
payment by the Thurman Act, and receives 
payments under the same,it was estopped from 
forfeiture proceedings as to any acts or thing 


occurring before that time, sé 


terms of the act are complie 


whole scope of Mr. Pattison’s r 


the impress of crankiness 


that two members of the Commi 
the main object of thetr appointment in vie) 


and sought diligently for means t 


Government's money paid, 
7 


right-minded attorney of 
in handling a debtor's estate 


The main points of the report 
mission are that the companies s 
a formal mortgage to the Go 


place of the present statutory mort 


shall include in it their branch 


their property; that thereupon tl 


be extended to fifty Vears at « 





rest, payable semi-annu: 
] 





fund of one-half of one per cent 


ten vears, at the end of which 
: } 


ing fund shall be established wl 


off the whole debt at) maturity 


added a proviso that the roads shall 


er the Attorney-General of 


States to bring any suit he may 


half of the companies to secure 
moneys due to the companies 
vate individual or corporation 
perfectly rational througho 


be adopted by Congress at an ¢ 


The Stock Exchange seems t 
amiss the action of the \ 
not increasing their dividends 


to their earnings, the quotati 


The 





a creditor we 


ation. 
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; ; : . | 
authors in trying to secure international | 
The ab- | 
. . P A | 
sence of this coéperation has been until now 


great difficulties in the way 


copyright legislation this winter. 


one of the 


of success; publishers, as ‘‘ practical men” 


and extensive employers of labor, having 
with than 


books. As long, too, as 


more weight Congressmen 
writers of 
there was enough comity between publish- 
ers to secure respect for any arrangement 
which any one of them might make with 
foreign authors, they were not very zealous 
in favor of acopyright treaty. The pirate 
has destroyed all that, however, and con- 
vinced them that there is no security except 
in legislation. This will go far to narrow 
the opposition down to simple enjoyment 
of theft—or, in other words, of benetit of 
kind at 
Nothing is more comic or more novel, and 
yet more characteristic of our age, than 
the argument which one frequently hears in 
opposition to international copyright, that 
although it is wrong to clothe or feed your- 
self, it is quite right, and even praiseworthy, 
to develop yourself mentally, with the pro- 
ceeds of another man’s labor. 


some another man’s expense. 


Whatever may be done about the case of 
Dakota, it is to be hoped that nothing will 
come of the scheme reported to be under con- 
sideration at Washington for admitting seve- 
ral Territories as States at the same time. 
New Mexico and Montana, which = are 
suid to be included in this scheme, are 
not fit to become States, and will not be 
for some time to come. New Mexico is still 
largely a foreign community, and has no 
just claim to exercise an equal influence in 
the Senate with great States like New York | 
and Pennsylvania. Montana still retains 
many of the elements of a frontier region, 
and it is not yet certain that it will 
not prove well to change the boundaries 
between Montana and adjoining Territories. 
Washington Territory has been so long set- 





tled by a homogeneous population that it has | 


a just claim to admission as soon as the ques- 
tion of rectifying its eastern boundary line is | 
settled; but Montana and New Mexico ought 
The evils | 
of the Territorial condition are grossly exag- 


to serve a long apprenticeship yet. 


gerated by the politicians who hope to get 
the State offices, and they are really but 
small, Even if they were much greater, they | 
should not offset the evils to the nation of 
making States too soon—evils which have 
been forcibly Ulustrated in the case of Nevada. 
One experience of that sort is quite enough | 
for all time. 


We did not know how largely the national | 
prosperity is due to the tariff on potatoes 
until we read Monday's 7rijune. We then 
learned from jan interview with a dealer in the 
article that if the duty of 15 cents per bushel 
were repealed or materially lowered, we should 


not be able to compete with European potatoes 
in our own markets. 
our fiercest competitor at Washington Mar- 


Scotland, it appears, is 


ket, but England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- | 
many, and Denmark are pressing the Long | 
great 


Island farmer with energy. ‘“‘If,” | 
Oe ’ ' 


| cannot differ with him 
| recommendations are in the 


says this New York dealer, ‘‘they send 
as much as they do while there is still a fif- 
teen-cent tariff on potatoes, what would be 
the limit of this supply if that much profit is 
added to each bushel? It would, I think, 
soon be found unprofitable to raise potatoes 
in America.” It might be added—and the re- 
flection will occur to every logical mind—that 
if we cannot raise potatoes without a tariff, we 
shall soon be unable to raise wheat or cotton 
without it, and that we are rapidly approach- 
ing the condition of not being able to earn a 
living off the most bountiful lard in the world 
without a system of taxation that locks up 
$100,000,000 a year of our money. The poul- 
try dealers are already complaining of the com- 
petition of foreign-laid eggs. The ice-cutters a 
few years ago wanted a duty on foreign ice, 
and thought that they were ill used because 
they didn’t get it. The fishermen have up- 
set the Treaty of Washington and got us_in- 
to a deal of trouble for the sake of a duty 
on salt fish. And now the sorghum-boilers 
in Kansas are protesting against any med- 
dling with the duty on sugar because they 
say that make sugar as cheap- 
ly as it can be made in Louisiana. 
A hod-earrier in this city lifted up his 
voice the other day against any disturbance 
of the tariff, fearing apparently that brick 
buildings erected by pauper labor might 
rush in here from Europe. <As to coal, 
how often have we been told that  al- 
though we have about thirty times as 
much of this mineral as Great Britain and 
Canada combined, we should be compelled 
to leave it in the earth and depend upon for 
eign supplies if the duty were removed.  In- 
deed, we can imagine a condition in which 


they can 


we should all be thrown helpless on our backs, | 


and be compelled to receive our food, cloth- 
ing, and fuel from foreigners, giving them 
nothing in return. How long they would 
continue to supply us on those terms, heaven 
only knows. 


Goy. Hill has certainly done himself credit 


| by his message sent to the Legislature on 


Tuesday. It is a plain, sensible, straightfor- 
ward document, without any bunkum or 
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to affirm a conviction if, in its opin- 
ion, there was sufficient evidence to war- 
rant it besides testimony improperly admit- 
ted—a much-needed reform, which would 
save the court from much popular distrust. 
He argues at much length, and with force, 
in favor of the restriction of the confirming 
power of the Senate to the cases in which it 
is called for by the Constitution ; but reserves 
his heaviest artillery for the refusal of the 
Legislature to provide for the State enumera- 
tion and apportionment. On the liquor 
question he is as dumb as an oyster, and has 
hardly a word to say for ‘ labor ”—except 
that the Board of Arbitration is in ‘ fairly 
successful operation,” which will be news to 
most people. Some of his topics need more 
comment than is possible in a mere sum- 
mary; but, on the whole, he has acquitted 
himself much more like Gov. David B. 
Hill than the ‘‘ Dave Hill” of last year, who 
has hitherto afforded so much sport to the 
Republicans by allowing himself to be put 
‘‘in a hole.” 


Gov. Hill’s removal of Messrs. Jay and 
Richmond from the State Ciyil-Service Com- 
mission has been looked for every day since 
he asked for their resignations last July, 
without giving any reason. They refused 
to resign on the very good ground that 
such places as theirs ought not to be vacated 
without some explanation to the public of 
the cause of the change. The usefulness 
of these gentlemen, however, was greatly di- 
minished by the Governor's unconcealed hos- 
tility to the law which they were trying to 
enforce, and the influence of his example in 


| instigating nearly all the State officials to 


demagogy in it, or anything on which one | 


respectfully. His 
main very 
good. He advocates spring municipal elec- 
tions and a revision of the charter of this 
city ; the provision of a special counsel to the 


Legislature, to revise bills before they become | ", ‘ N 
. : | sioners in advance. No matter wh: ye 
| laws—an excellent suggestion, which he has . 1 matter what we 


| already made; a revision of the tax laws of 


the State, with the view of making personal 
property ‘‘ pay its just share’—a chimerical 
idea, against which the experience of the civil- 
ized world is everywhere running. Personal 
property in our day is too readily concealed 
to be a proper object of taxation atall. He 


violate or ignore it in a greater or less 
degree. Mr. Jay and Mr. Richmond had 
the prime qualification of thorough de- 
votion to their duty, and gave their time and 
attention unstintingly for what was to men in 
their position practically no compensation. 
What the Governor's motives in removing 
them are, can of course only be guessed 
at. His new appointments do not shed 
much light on the matter. From Mr. Man- 
ning and Mr. Treadwell it is perhaps fair to 
expect an honest attempt to execute the 
law. As regards the new President of the 
Board, Gen. Sickles, we shall have to get 
used to him in the character of a re- 
former before being able to pass any 
judgment on his merits. It will not do, 
however, to condemn the new Commis- 


| may think of the motives or manner of their 
| appointment, we are bound to give thema 


fair trial, and hope for the best from them. 
Possibly the fact that they are the Governor’s 
own selection may help to secure from him 
more cordial coéperation than he was willing 


| to give their predecessors. 


as . | 
recommends the abolition of the State Board | 


of Charities and of the State 


Board of 


Health, and the transfer of their powers respec- | 
tively to a single officer—a step in the right | 
| + . . . 

| same time he makes this sweeping promise: 


| direction—and of the Board of Regents as ¢ 
purely ornamental body; the 


useless and 
calling of the Constitutional Convention ; 
the permission to the Court of Appeals 





Col. Fellows has begun his term of office 
as District Attorney in a somewhat unusual 
manner by giving a public feast. At the 


‘For the next three years I shall endeavor 
to make the city of New York an 
unhealthy and unpleasant place for the 
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% criminally disposed.” This lays out as large | be reached. Mr. Chamberlain is opposed to | poor Mr. G 
a field of work as any man would wish to | commercial union between Canada and t it thr h tl Hl 


e- 
ww 


enter upon. The Mayor, who naturally feels | United States. beeause it would lead shortly t tin) 

some responsibility for the Colonel's ‘‘simple | political union, and he does not want to} rh Sie ty \ ' S 
Christian life” in the District Attorney's of n political union by roundabout means vever. 1 . ‘ 

fice, hastens to remind him on his entrance | But he does not. s Y. and proba! reducti aan 

upon its duties that there are 15,000 ' 





cases awaiting trial in the’ pigeonhole 
of the office, and says ‘*T know that you bedience to the mutual “wish s of the tw \ 

are sensible of the deplorable consequences | countries unintluenced by trade relations. | justify P 
which result from the failure to dispose of | As an Enelish diplomat. he could not favor 

criminal charges and to assure a prompt trial | any step looking to the loss of Canad 1) 

be and speedy punishment in case of conviction.” | though the loss itself he might a ee 

i Now the District Attorney can in no way | when it comes without his actis 
make New York more ‘unhealthy and un 
pleasant for the criminally disposed” than 


Spe ae ae ‘ yom Phe London correspondent of the 7) 
by bringing these bail cases to trial They : t \ 
> ‘ : : . ~ | oucht to be a little mor seful ahout the |" 
are nearly all for violations of the excise laws, ; ss least arias deanggadien spies 
facts in forwarding ‘‘ free-trade” ste s s 


and the greater part of them are against men 





who have ‘ pulls” in politics. For years bid Hess — sere i deans eet F sini \ 
the criminal machinery of the city has | {3 UNS S& ey sear Sane ee on Ir 
been paralyzed by ‘‘ pulls” of this kind, and : sep oi aa - sstiok “ Apnaie, aa 
B: the reason is that the violators of the laws are | —~ we — mah a dash rspilctataiccadl FeO 
Ke also political workers, whose liquor-saloons | ‘ een sia je ee eee eee 
; and gambling-dens are centres of political | 0°" SSS nal nana “7 ——— 
activity. The Colonel has a great opportu , - — sei rae gisis he phe 
nity before him by striking down this most | “TPS einige caued Co 
pernicious conspiracy against the laws. treme yet spoken of—he would Know that | 
e the right of lev ry customs duties Was 1 . 
served to the British Parliament it 
A despatch from St. Paul, Minn., makes | Irish Parliament would have no power wl 
this announcement: “The State Railroad | ever to make a tariff. But what can we ex | | 
Commissioners to-day issued orders that after | pect from a correspondent of the 7 
January 1 each upper berth in any sleeping | When the editor says I 
car run or operated upon any railroad in this | the election of Cley 1 would 
State shall remain closed whenever the berth | American industry 
beneath the same shall be occupied by a pas 
senger, until such upper berth shall be needed ‘Tinnmcinte Caen wie : = 
for actual occupancy.” If this brief order | ,; ate erietag a ‘ 
could be put in force all over the country, one |, we ae oe * ne aay ate 
of the meanest advantages taken of the travel oad ‘ a Ry ao t a pine \ 
ling public by the sleeping-car companies : a it Pie =o are y 3 ny fe 
would no longer have to be submitted to. In | ,; He? Cites a “ “ne 
explanation of this order it may be stated seipionedh-Seatihic thies: weeds ins , : P 
that the aim of the sleeping-car companies | \ Se “‘CQlads ° : : 
(after charging, in addition to the regular Act. TI ‘a : 
5 railroad rate, as much for a sleeping accom a ei ciaat reat é 
modation as is charged for a room and board |... led - ie ecciale 
in our best hotels) is to make every passenger |}. paiy been ise Deiediatictian sign ceiriiliain’ eX 
pay as much as can be extorted from him van to fall still fu ae Paces 
Each ‘“‘ section” of a sleeping-car contains 4), ; rh : ; ; 
two “berths.” If a passenger hires a lower | , net Baye he ; ¥ ie ; ; mn \\ ‘ 7 , 
berth and the one above him isnot taken, the | |,’ Tor = area - aden ara Si 
porters are compelled by the company, | ...., " ; 
: under a severe penalty, to let down the upper |, seals = 
: berth when the lower one is made u} ( 4 i : ae o ; ‘ pane ae Pesci a ss iad < 
i thus cutting off air and light and ant : ar ryen 
: boxing up the lower occupant as closely as J “ ERG SHEN . nig Y : * 
a possible. The obje ct of this order is to con +} mn — i Se , a ss é . - ; gt 
; pel the lower occupant to pay for the breat! Cladst ae aa. ee ’ 5 
| ing-room above him as well as his bed be _, P re : 
neath, ; : 
i is Sag Agee : 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s speech at t teristicalls s st. op : nd stant fact back of f these lar 





E Toronto Board of Trade dinner was encoura: h, if ted, would weaken the frat ind enterprises, but t 
: ing in the sense that it promised an amicab] vork of s ty Gladstone's revision of f ,sure sign that thi ecul > cont 
: settlement of the fishery disput Whether rents was bad igh ; it would t lently expect a return of the good tir 

4 the settlement comes through arbitrat l ss f : Ad I Gonzale 

(which was recommended as a last resort by ever, that t Liberal-Unionists would not Whenit is remembered that all this 


the New York Chamber of Commer r support this position, and that if it were ad- companied by the same wide gap between 


} otherwise, the country will be thankful, and hered to,there would have to be a dissolution | governmental receipts and exper ires Which 
accordingly has reason to be thankful wher f Parliament. Soa bill was introduced pro- has been charactet f tl t « r 
so cool a participant as Mr. Cha rla ling that ¢ wccursed thing should be it looks as if the old financial po f “‘aftei 
tells us that, in his opi MS t will \ . It elute were tf tin f s creat 
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REFORM OF THE HOUSE BY CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


To the end that the Constitutional Amend- 
ment for the reformation of the House of 
Representatives, which we lately presented, 
may be more clearly apprehended, we reduce 
toa few plain, concise points what it will ac 
complish and what it will not do : 

(1.) It now takes thirteen months to pass 
from a Congressional election to the time 
when the members elected assemble. The 
proposed amendment will enable the people 
to change one-half of the members of the House 
tn one month, and the other half in the same 
time that they can now do it. With this fact 
so plainly in view, we are at a loss to under- 
stand the hallucination which says that the 
amendment will remove the House further 
from the people. 

(2.) If animportant change of public opi- 
nion should come over the country, say in two 
months after an election, it will be about three 
years, under the existing system, before the 
people can replace the recently elected House 
of Representatives. Under the proposed sys- 
tem they could replace one-half of them in 
Constituted as the American 
Congressman is, we know that a decided ex 
pression of public opinion at these annual 
elections will be just as potent on the men 
who are not then elected as on the men who 
are; in fact, with an election before him 
‘‘next year,” a Congressman will be much 


eleven months. 


more sensitive to public opinion than if he 
had just gained his seat. We can, indeed, 
conceive of no possible method for bringing 
the House of Representatives nearer to the 
people and making it more sensitive to the 
public will than that proposed. 

(3.) Under the present system all the mem- 
bers of the House hold their seats through 
half of their operative official life (7. e., 
through the most important session of Con- 
gress) after their successors have been elected, 
and when nearly two years must expire be- 
fore another election can be held. Under the 
proposed system no member will oceupy his 
seat afte r his successor has been elected, and the 
monstrous absurdity and abuse of the present 
system will disappear. 

(4.) Under the present system, no matter 
what the public exigency, no matter what the 
condition of the legislative business, a law 
more unalterable than that of the Medes and 
Persians compels the dissolution of Congress 
in each alternate year at a fixed day and hour. 
The inevitable and gross abuses of the system 
are too well known to need repeating. Under 
the proposed system that arbitrary dissolu- 
tion will disappear, the termination of the 
one session will be as manageable as the ter- 
mination of the other, and Congress will have 
no excuse for doing its work hastily or adjourn- 
ing before its work is done. 

(5.) The present system, bringing dissolu- 
tion as frequently as it does, involves the 
most astounding waste of everything that 
should be economized in the legislative sys 
tem. Not only does Congress expire, but 
everything which it has labored upon, if not 
actually completed, expires with it. As we 
now go to press, the House of Representa 
tives is still unorganized, and the single indi 





| ic sentiment felt it to be a 
| commemoration of the one 
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vidual who forms the committees and who 
may, if he pleases, dictate the policy of the 
House, has not yet completed his selection. 
Under the proposed system, the Louse will be 
organized from the hour when the Speaker is 
elected; a working body equipped for work, 
and ready for work, and able on the second 
or third day of the session to take up the 
work of the nation precisely where the pre- 
ceding Congress left off. 

Let us now turn to the things which the 
proposed amendment will not do: 

(1.) It will not retain the present vicious 
system of the short session. 

(2.) It will not keep members in office after 
their successors have been elected. 

(8.) It will not retain the arbitrary destruc- 
tion of the legislative organization in each 
alternate year. 

(4.) It will not bring together a large, un 
organized mass of new members within a 
month, or two months, of their election (as 
proposed by the Crain amendment), with the 
heat of the election still upon them, and all 
the dangers of disorganization before them. 

(5.) While it will make public sentiment 
felt annually, and almost instantly in Con- 
gress, it will not go to the dangerous extreme 
of enabling some temporary public excite- 
ment to overpower the national legislature. 

With these facts plainly in view, we ask every 
thoughtful person to remember that while 
everything in our country has grown greater 
—its territory, its population, its intelligence 
—the product of our national legislation has 
not improved, and, indeed, has so deterio- 
rated that the werk of the last Congress is 
not comparable with the work of the first ; 
ponder the following 


and then to ques- 


tion: What would be thought of a great 
railroad corporation that in each alter- 


nate year, on the 4th of March, at the hour of 
noon, stopped all of its trains wherever 
they might chance to be, in the midst of a 
prairie or crossing a bridge; blew the water 
out of the boilers, put out the fires, invited 


the passengers to get out and walk, 
unloaded the freight, burned the tick- 
ets, blanks, and forms, cancelled their 


contracts, recalled their advertisements, and 
then took a long breath and began again? 
And what would be thought of a company 
that kept on doing this for no better  rea- 
son than that they feared, if they did not, the 
brakemen might be a continuing body, and 
some day run away with the trains? 

A plan to change the administrative me- 
thods of government will frequently at- 
tract no attention whatever, sometimes will 
arouse Warm opposition, occasionally will re- 
ceive decided approval. 
Amendment 
from the 4th of March to the 30th of April 
was of the last class. Its merits were in- 
stantly perceived; the bar and the bench re- 
cognized the practical advantages which 
would accrue to legislative work; patriot- 

graceful 
hundredth 
anniversary of Washington's inauguration: 
the press advocated it, and the militia sent in 
petitions asking for its adoption. But the 
Constitutional Amendment to reform the 
House of Representatives which we have 
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propounded, has been remarkable in being 
received in none of these ways. Probably 
no other ever caused at the same moment and 
in the same persons so much commendation 
and so much doubt. Thus, in a very fair 
and intelligent article, wishing the question 
to be discussed and settled, the Washington 
Post says: 

“Tt will require much argument to convince 
us that this plan is desirable. It is true that 
the Senate, being not only a continuing body 
but indirectly responsible to the people, is so 
slow of political change that the will of the peo- 
ple, expressed every two years in the election of 

{epresentatives, is often nullitied by the Senate. 
But this does not seem to be any reason why 
the House should be less expressive than it is of 
prevailing political opinion.” 


And the Buffalo Covrier, in a more extended 
and equally fair article, might be cited to the 
same purport, 

A constitutional scholar who possesses the 
rare advantage of having lived for many 
years at the national capital, in familiar and 
confidential intercourse with the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of both parties, without 
having been in public oftice himself, and 
whose name we regretfully withhold at his 
request, writes : 


“* T entirely concur with so much of the rea- 
soning of your article as relates to the necessity 
of modifying the despotic power of the Speaker, 
and of bringing the meeting of a new Congress 
into closer contact with each new election for 
its members. As to the expediency of 
making the House a permanent body like to the 
Senate, in this respect I confess that I have some 
demur. Will not such a reformation tend still 
more to consolidate the power of the legislative 
branch of the Government—already stronger 
than the other branches? Will it not make 
change in Federal policies and Federal laws still 
more difficult of attainment’ The great vice in 
the present polity is its ultra-conservatism—the 
fact that institutional means for effecting po- 
litical changes do not keep pace with social and 
economic evolution, Will not the proposed re- 
formation make our polity still more conserva- 
tive?” 

On the other hand, we have seen a private 
letter from Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, who not 
only is a veteran statesman, but was for ten 
years a member of the House of Representa- 
tives and repeatedly Speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House, in which he says: 

“Thad read the article in the Nation with 
great interest, and have now read it again and 
with renewed satisfaction. Ishould gladly see 
the first amendment (relating to the inaugura- 
tion) pass separately and on its own merits. 
But the second (relating to the House of Repre- 
sentatives) seems to me a great improvement on 
our present system. I heartily hope you may 
succeed in getting both adopted.” 

In presenting the proposed change to our 
readers, we depicted, illustratively, the House 
as it is and the Senate as it is in this matter 


| of organization. The reference to the Senate, 
| . . . 
| though merely an illustration which every- 


The Constitutional | 
to change inauguration day | 
| precisely like the Senate. 
| 


body knew something about, has led some 
correspondents and critics to suppose that we 
advocated changing the House into a body 
No writer has, in- 


deed, gone so far as to say that we desired 


secret sessions, or meant to reduce the num 
ber to seventy-six members; but the misap 
prehension has stopped short only at those 
points. We referred to the fact that the 
President pro tempore of the Senate is 
changed with every change of party; but the 
amendment under consideration will extend 
neither to the Speakership, nor to any matter 
of detail. Indeed, the term of the presiding 
officer of the House is not now regulated by 
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the Constitution. ‘‘ The House of Representa 
tives shall choose their Speaker,” is all that 
is written concerning the tenure of the office; 
and, ‘‘A Speaker may be removed at the will 
of the House,” says Jefferson’s Manual. In 
other words, the Speaker of to-day holds his 
office, just asthe President pro tempore of the 
Senate holds his, ‘‘ at the will of the House.” 
The end to be kept in view, however, is 
not the term of the Speaker's office, but his 
power over and control of the committees. 
Some thoughtless talk has been indulged in; 
such as, that in the selection of the Senate 
committees there is doubtless a friction 
which the public do not hear and a manipu 
Whether there 
be a friction or not, we neither know nor 


lation which they do not see. 


care—it is a friction which will hurt nobody 
outside of the Senate Chamber; but concern 
ing the committees of the Senate three things 
are undeniable: (1) that there is no 
barter and trade, between the presiding 
officer and persons who wish to con 
trol committees; (2) that there is a ona 
tural selection of the fittest, whereby 
the committees are well made for the work 
they have to do, and the ablest men of th 
controlling party are at the head; (8 
that they are always organized and ready for 
work, and have their work well in hand 
With a continuity of organization in the 
House, the actual experience of the Senate 
warrants a belief that the system of natural 
Under 


the present disjointed system of biennial dis 


selection will naturally be adopted 


organization and reorganization, the despotic 
and dangerous power of the Speaker seems 
inevitable. 

It has been said of the Senate that it is 
further removed from the people than the 
House. If that means that the Senate is less 
observant of the public will than the House, 
it is an error which every year of legislation 
contradicts. We cannot at the moment re 
call a single important non-political measure, 
such as the Presidential Succession Act, the 
Electoral Count Bill, the National Library 
measure, in which the Senate has not been 
years in advance of the House. It must bx 
remembered that the Senate is part of the 
legislative power, part of the treaty-mak 
ing power, part of the appointing power 
The element of secret 
the ‘‘courtesy of the Senate,” 


this paper has steadfastly 


sessions, and 
Which 
opposed and 
condemned, spring out of the latter pow 
ers; but the legislative work of the S 


nate, considering what slovenly statutory 
work comes from the House, and the shame 
ful mannerin which appropriation bills have 
been held back, is, as a general rule, well 
Indeed, if there be one legislative 
body in the world which has been character 





done. 


ized during the last ten or fifteen years by 
dignity, decorum, freedom, and yet « 
mendable temperaieness of debate, and 
keeping its own share of the legislativ 
work always in advance of the other house 
—in short, a body which the intelligent citi 
zens of a civilized country may look uy 
with reasonable satisfaction—it is the Senate 
of the United States. 

That ‘‘continuity of organi 
render dangerous a legislative 
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Whose members will go out of office every 
year is certainly an extraordinary fallacy 
The Long Parliament was a usurpation, be 
cause for twelve years and more the peopl 


of England could hold no election of mem 


bers Organization is nothing more than 
machinery in working ordet Dislocating 


the engine will not lessen the power of 


engineer No nation is ever going to be en 
slaved by legislators whose term of office is 
so short-lived as that of our Represen tives in 
Congress. If usurpation comes, it will be 
the work of the bad and the unprincipled 
who can find no instrumentality better 
fitted for their purpose than an unscru 
pulous Speaker and an unorganized Hous 


} +} 


between one Congress and anoth 


— 


ik 
happens now to be an interval of some months 
but it is only a few years since Congress was 
sitting almost continuously. Phe Thirty 
ninth Congress expired on the 4th of March 
L867, and ‘‘ the first session of the Fortieth 
Congress Was begun, and held in the city of 
Washington on the 4th day of March, a. p 
1867. The interval of disorganization, the 
revlection of the Speake r, Clerk, and other 
ofticers, the fresh deal and dicker of commit 
tees, did not lessen the power of the dominant 
party in that House, nor hinder the mad im 
peachment of the President during the en 
suing winter 

In conclusion, we desire to impress upot 


our readers the simple fact that the constitu 


tional continuity of the House of Representa 
tives means simply continuity of orgar 


tion; that organization mean TEP i 


ition s simply 
machinery for doing its proper work ; that a 
new Congress does not mean ph LOSOPhICR ly 
or prac tically the same set of pont ims 1 
appearing under a new name, but a new s 
members, newly elected, bringing w 


them a new exposition of the public w 


that the proposed amendment will secure tw 


different but desirable results 

broken business organization of the Hous 
2) the annual and in Liste | ira 
of new members w evel vy mav be 
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Hampshiz and Verm md have shown 
that illiteraev has been avoided in these New 
rNgiahd States by a s avstem no better 


a ee ee } — +} ; ’ 
ha iat Which manv Southern States already 


ave, and which the others will soon have at 
present rate f progress It was a 
great surprise to Northern people when we 
nstrated that a number of South 
States Keep their children in school 


ivs in the year than New Hampshire 

es hers, but the truth is at last accepted 
by New Hampshire, and the Concord 

WV which is generally known as the 
f Mr. Blair's colleagus 


readers that ‘‘New 


Senator 


Hampshire has less schooling than Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, or Mis 
souri to which it should have added Texas 
and Kentucky, while Florida and two or 


three others are within a few days of the New 
In like manner the 
Monitor might have shown that a larger per- 


centage of the children of school age are en- 


Hampshire average. 
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rolled in the public schools of some Southern 
States than in New Hampshire, while even 
South Carolina, which has the largest propor- 
tion of negroes, falls only a trifle behind New 
Hampshire in this respect. 

The latest reports of the Superintendents 
of-Education in the Southern States teem 
with proofs that outside help is not needed, 
a few of which must be cited. The average 
length of the school year in Virginia is al 
ready nearly six months, and the Superin- 
tendent recommends as perfectly practicable 
a further extension through the increase of 
local assessments. In West Virginia the 
average length is nearly five months, and the 
Superintendent urges an increase, remarking 
that ‘‘ the additional tax for two months 
would scarcely be felt.” In Tennessee the 
Superintendent reported that ‘‘ our public- 
school system is growing in favor with the 
Legislature justified his 
statement by doubling the 
school tax within a month after the 
Blair bill lapsed by the expiration of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, while the counties in 
their turn are doubling the local fund raised 
for education. In Alabama the Superinten- 
dent recites the growth of the system within 
four years from 4,624 schools with 177,428 
pupils and a school fund of $392,904, to 5,595 
schools with 252,967 pupils and a school fund 
of $523,358; he says that ‘‘our educational 
facilities must be increased to keep abreast 
with the material prosperity of the State,” and 
adds that ‘‘ all know there has been a gratify- 
ing increase in the resources of the State during 
the past few years which requires an increase 
in the annual appropriation for schools.” In 
Arkansas the Superintendent reports that 
‘“we are making rapid progress in our edu- 
cational interests, and in a few more years 
Arkansas will stand side by side with the 
most favored of her sister States in the edu- 
cational advantages she offers to her chil- 
dren’—a statement which is certainly war- 
ranted by the increase between 1883 and 1886 
from 2,462 teachers, 112,238 pupils, and 
$479,471 expenditure, to 3,691 teachers, 175,- 
935 pupils, and $866,892 expenditure. In 
Georgia the Superintendent reported an in- 
crease within four years of pupils from 244,- 
197 to 309,594, and of expenditure from $498, - 
5383 to $723,161, while he showed once more 
that a small increase in the tax, which could 
be laid ‘‘ without unduly burdening the peo- 
ple,” would enable the State to keep the 
schools in operation for six months of the 
year. In Florida the Superintendent reports 
that the amount expended upon schools has 
risen within four years from $133,260 to 
$400,000, while the school year falls only a 
few days short of New Hampshire and Maine. 
In Texas the Superintendent reports a steady 


people,” and the 


more than 


and rapid advance in the cause of popular 
education, and insists that ‘‘ the school term 
throughout the State should not be less than 
seven months.” 

Space will not permit a full presentation 
for each State of the wonderful progress 
which has been made in developing the 
school system of the South within the past 
few years, The Blair bill was introduced in 
December, 1881, upon the ground that the 
South was so ‘impoverished by the war” 
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that it could not raise any more money for 
schools than it was then raising, and that 
Federal aid ought to be granted for eight 
years. Six of the eight years have pass- 
ed ; the amount raised for schools has been 
largely increased in every State, and doubled 
or trebled in some, while the man who should 
now talk about the South being ‘‘impove- 
rished by the war” would provoke the deri- 
sion of every self-respecting Southerner. The 
rigorous test of time has been applied to 
the plausible pleas which were origi- 
nally made for the passage of this 
bill, and their fallacy has been clearly 
exposed. The South has shown herself able 
to overcome the difficulties of the situation, 
and her success is another tribute to Ameri- 
can self-reliance. The most satisfactory fea- 
ture of the matter is the fact that the opposi- 
tion which has defeated the ‘‘ Bill to Promote 
Mendicancy ” was largely the opposition of 
self-respecting Southern men, like Senator 
Butler of South Carolina, who put the case 
against it most forcibly four years ago, when 
he said : 

_ “ We ought to pause and reflect. for fear that 
in throwing this large amount of money into 
the States you will check the effort in those 
States to develop their own common-school sys- 
tem in their own way. Why, Mr. President, 
there is no success in life comparable to the suc- 
cess which attends individual effort, none so en- 
during, none so satisfactory. I would, there- 
fore, be very cautious before I would appropri- 
ate money and put it with the States, the effect 
of which, I am afraid, would be, among others, 
to induce a very great many men who are now 
earnestly struggling to build up their own local 
institutions, to put their hands in their pockets 
and say: ‘ The general Government is going to 
educate everybody—what is the use of any man 
paying taxes for education? ” 


PICTURES AND PICTURE-BUYERS. 
A CORRESPONDENT in the West writes, on 
behalf of some local economists who are 
just now occupied with the tariff discus- 
sion, to ask us whether we set paint- 
ings down among the things known as 
*‘Juxuries,” and therefore a fair +. ject for 
Custom-house taxation. The que- ‘ion will 
most probably come up this winter in con- 
nection with the 30 per cent. duty which we 
now levy on the works of foreign artists, 
and which we believe nobody any long- 
er defends on the ground that it is 
legitimate protection for native industry 
against foreign competition. Thirty years ago 
there were American artists who dreamed of 
the possibility of making by the aid of the 
tariff a sort of art vacuum in this country 
which native talent would fill with a 
purely and distinctively American school, 
owing nothing whatever to European pre- 
cept, spirit, or example. But this dream has 
for the most part passed away, and Ameri- 
can artists have resigned themselves to tak- 
ing part in the general struggle for distinc- 
tion and a market without any adventitious 
aid. 

If any are now disposed to rely on the tariff 
at all, itis rather for protection against the 





dealers in this country than against profes- | 


sional rivals abroad. They say, and witha 
good deal of force, that in no country is the 
dealer so powerful an influence in the picture 
market as in this, because in none are there 
so many buyers with long purses who do not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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venture to rely on their own judgment in 
making their purchases. When the time 
comes in their career, therefore, at which 
they think it is incumbent on them to fill their 
houses with works of art, they put themselves 
unhesitatingly into the hands of an importer, 
and he generally covers their walls with the 
products of foreign studios, and, if he allows 
them to buy American pictures at all, recom- 
mends them only for bedrooms and the less 
frequented parts of the house. 

Against this discrimination the human 
nature in American art naturally revolts, 
and if the tariff would do anything towards 
repressing it, we imagine a good many 
advocates for the duty on foreign pic- 
tures would be found among American 
painters. But as a matter of fact the 
duty on foreign pictures, although it may in 
some degree prevent importations being as 
large as they would be in its absence, has not 
perceptibly diminished them. The ebb and 
flow of the American demand for European 
pictures seems to be more affected by the 
condition of the stock market than by any 
other influence known to us. In truth, 
the ordinary American  picture-buyer is 
rather stimulated than deterred by dear- 
ness. The addition of 30 per cent. to the 
price is in nine cases out of ten more likely 
to increase than to cool his ardor. In 
his own ignorance of the conditions which 
fix the value of a picture in money, he is 
apt to defer to the judgment of those who 
profess to know something about them, and 
to conclude that their asking a very high 
price isasort of confession of the importance 
of what they have to sell. He does not know, 
what is literally true, that the picture mar- 
ket now closely resembles the stock mar- 
ket—that it has its bulls and_ bears 
and corners, just as Wall Street has, and that 
dealers not infrequently ‘‘ sell short” works 
which they know are held in considerable 
quantity by a rival, in order to break him 
down, or ‘‘make corners” in works which 
they know he is seeking, and unload freely 
on “lambs” from the West works in which 
their own expectations have been disap- 
pointed. 

So that, on the whole, the effect of the 
tariff on the sale of foreign pictures, though 
doubtless considerable, can hardly be said to 
be perceptible. It keeps foreign pictures out 
to some extent, but we do not know to what 
extent. The only aid in approximating to an 
estimate of it is to be found in the large num- 
ber of counterfeits of distinguished European 
artists which are to be found all over the coun- 
try. A French connoisseur came here a few 
years ago to catalogue, if possible, the more 
valuable works of French art to be found in 
this country in private collections and public 
galleries. He had not gone very far, how- 
ever, before he came on forgeries, enough 
to astonish him, of the more readily imi- 
table works of such painters as Corot 
and Rousseau. In fact, we have ourselves 
been assured by a leading American 
painter that there is in one of the su- 
burbs of New York a Corot factory, from 
which you can obtain works of this master of 
any size or inany quantity you please—either 
by the dozen or the single copy. That the 
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tariff fosters frauds of this sort is very cer- 
tain. The smuggler and counterfeiter al 
ways follow close behind the custom-house 
inspector. 

The objectior™ to the picture duty which 
American artists, we imagine, feel most 
keenly, is the discredit it inflicts on us in the 
eyes of foreign nations, which contain a large 
proportion of the public whose opinions they 
value. We are the first civilized country 
which has ever sought to make difficult 
the importation of works of art. All 
the leading governments of Christen 
dom spend money in buying pictures 
for public galleries, and encourage by every 
means in their power the introduction of 
them from abroad by private individuals, 
both for their own greater glory and for th 
cultivation of the popular taste in an im- 
portant field of human expression. We 
enjoy the amazing distinction of being 
the only people to put pictures on a 
level with cotton goods, and pig iron, and 
raw wool. Every American who occupies 
himself either with literature or art or sci 
ence, or with the cultivation of the ideal in 
any field of human observation, is, of course, 
compelled to hang his head for shame when 
he is asked to explain this to a foreigner. 
But the reason why he hangs his head 
for shame in talking to the foreigner is also 
the reason why he is_ puzzled and 
embarrassed when he is called on to explain 
to the ordinary Congressman why taxes on 
works of art are all wrong. He cannot make 
the Congressman understand the part which 
art plays in the higher development of the 
race any more than he can make the for 
eigner understand the Congressman’s indiffer 
ence to it. If a mansees no educational value 
in art, one can hardly reveal it to him by any 
sort of exposition. It is, like color-blindness 
or the absenceof ear for music, a difficulty 
which can only be overcome by faith. That 
is to say, people who see nothing in pictures, 
whether old or new, must trust that immense 
body of the best men and women of all ages 
who have treated art as ‘‘ the flower of hu- 
manity.” 

The accumulation of. first-rate pictures in 
America, in spite of all difficulties, is very 
rapid. They are, it is true, luxuries, in the 
sense that only rich men can buy them. But 
they are luxuries which rich men canaot con 
sume, which delight the eye and cultivate th 
taste and imagination of millions who could 
not afford to buy them, and ina vast num 
ber of cases they find their way in the lor 


" 


run into public galleries and become to al 
intents and purposes the property of the 
people. We can hardly check this tenden \ 
by any import duty, however heavy. The 
money the present duty brings in is a mer 
bagatelle, so that in levying it we accom 
plish little beyond making our legislation 
seem barbarous. 


THE CHACE COPYRIGHT BILL. 
SENATOR CHACE of Rhode Island has again 
presented to the Senate his International 


Copyright Bill, with no change in the text 


except that the date in the enacting clause is 


set forward one year to July 1, 1888. We 
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have before summarized the provisions of this pretence t ‘im tl 

bill, and now desire only to revert to the claus is necessary to secure At f 
Which prohibits the importation of any At number thr how 

foreign edition of a book reprinted” true reason for tl S01 jus 
in the United States Although tl Instead 

two measures proposed to secure copy ne, simply 

right to British authors which, for the m legislation, we discover Mr v A 
ment, are attracting the largest share of pul eas Words, quoted above tha 

lic attention, both originate in Philadelphia, | of this article ts 1 

they are diametrically opposed in one respect. | pury 

While Mr. Smith's proposed bill is designed Mr. Chace states 

to give the utmost latitude to competing ed sent tariff 

tions, upon the plea that in this way | what is rey ily referred MM 

the lowest price will be secured to th himself as the h 

reade r, the effect of the pr hibition of t Ss, Would 

importation clause in Mr. Chace’s bill is | tion” to the At 

absolutely to remove competition. Should | in the produ . \ 
this latter bill, as it is now worded, become | the it \} 

law, American readers may find themselves | nal editions 

obliged to choose either to go without the 1 dutv” of ! f | 
book, or to pay for the American reprint) price, would pt : 

of Tennyson’s next poem double or treble | rimental to the 1 s of t An 
the price of the original English edition. | can repul rs. | 

This is no fancy illustration. Whenever an to enact alaw wl . \ 


English author of established popularity | reprinte: 

shall announce a new work, American ) much per cent t | “ 

publishers will hasten to compete for the | enal 

privilege of issuing it in America, and 1 

bidder offering the highest price to th i rding to Mr. ¢ 

author will, of course, secure the right to re the an 

publish. Having thus obtained the entire | tion.secure to himself a Ar 

American market for his edition, with the ab- | this is very evice \ v sign and 

solute prohibition of importation enacted in | purport of 1 \ “ <M 

the bill barring out any and every compet Lea says \ 

ing foreign edition, the acute publisher will mMpor Ise I \ rests 

very naturally hasten to recoup himself for) the 1 shox Americ 

his outlay by demanding from Ameri 

readers the highest obtainable price forth highest possil } 1 1 nterd t “ 

work thus secured. Ss concer : , with Mr 
This is so plainly the practical result of | C hat they W 

the legislation proposed that it is with cot t Ss Dy 

siderable curiosity one turns 

projectors and defenders of this bill have t . 


sav in defence of this stipulation. The argu i . 





ments made are threefold l That it is 

‘an invariable rule in all countries wher Dyna ition of 1871-72 
copyright exists 2) that it is necessary tl : sand sof PI lelphia held 
enforce the requirement of the Americar .1 { Januat f it vear, at 


manufacture of each book copyrighted; and wl Mr. Henrv ¢ v Baird presided 
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sed law, as that which he now | Philadelphia 
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occupies. It is, therefore, but a transparent | grievance 
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PROTECTION TO LIQUOR-DEALING. 


Tre Excise Board presents both a majority 
and minority report to Mayor Hewitt, in 
making suggestions, in compliance with his 
request, for changesinthelaw. The majority, 
Messrs. Andrews and Von Glahn, are opposed 
to high license and in favor of licensing houses 
instead of persons, and of issuing licenses to 
“keep open all night to liquor-dealers in cer- 
tain portions of the city, in the restaurants, ho- 
tels, and drinking places about the markets, at 
the ferries, railway stations, about the print- 
ing-offices, and at certain points on the 
They would also li- 


” 


main thoroughfares. 
cense certain places to keep open on Sun- 
day during specified hours, for the ac- 
commodation of that large portion of 
the community who take beer or wine 
as part of their daily diet. On the num- 
ber of drinking places they would place 
no restriction whatever, and as they 
would only charge a ‘‘ moderate fee ” for the 
privilege of carrying on the business in any 
particular house, and as they admit that ‘‘ the 
rental value of places licensed is greater for 
that than for any other business as a rule,” 
they must contemplate an indefinite expan- 
sion and cultivation of the business by all 
property-holders desirous of securing an un- 
usually high rent for their premises. 

Mr. Woodman, the minority, on the other 
hand, would restrict the number of licenses 
granted tp one to 500 of population, which 
would cut down the number of drinking 
places now existing in New York frem 8,000 
to 3,000, and would make the license fee 
very high, and add imprisonment to the fine 
for violations of the law, and would in all cases 
compel the landlord of the premises on 
which liquor-dealing was carried on to go 
on the applicant’s bond, if he were not him- 
self the applicant. Both reports are worth 
careful reading as the expression of the 
two great divisions of public sentiment 
about the liquor business. Mr. Woodman 
represents those who think that 
**the Excise Law was not made, and should not 
be administered, in the interest of the liquor- 
seller. It was made not to promote, but to 
restrict the traffic ; not to protect the seller in 
his. business, but to protect the public against 
the inevitable evil results of that trade. 
So inevitable and so evil are these re- 
sults that the tendency of public opinion and 
of excise legislation in all civilized countries 
for many years past has been towards severer 
curtailment and control of the liquor traftic. 
In several States of our Union it has culminat- 
ed, through popular vote, in absolute prohibi- 
tion. 

“Every new step, therefore, should be towards 
further restriction and repression, The saloon, 
as it has developed in this city, is a gigan- 
tic evil in the vastness of its proportions and in 
the character it too often bears. It is sapping 
the strength and endangering the safety of the 
commonwealth. I believe it to be in the high- 
est degree unwise to do anything to enlarge its 
scope or strengthen its grip upon the commu- 
nity.” 

Messrs. Andrews and Von Glahn are not 
equally explicit in stating what their 
attitude towards the liquor traflic is, but 
it comes out clearly enough — incident- 
ally through their recommendations. They 
evidently consider it a source of com- 
fort and convenience to a large body of the 
population, liable to abuse certainly, and 
therefore to be regulated, but in no way to be 
discouraged or frowned upon. ‘Obstacles are 
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not to be opposed to the business. The conduct 
of it is to be made safe and convenient; the 
license is to be transmissible to heirs and 
executors; the applicant is not to be required 
to reside in the county in which he sells 
liquor; licenses are to be issued for short 
terms for special occasions; connection with 
theatres and places of amusement is to be 
permitted; there are to be no prohibited 
hours or days for all drinking places. In 
fact, the only condition worth men- 
tion which they would attach to permission 
to carry on a liquor store, is the condition 
which is attached to permission to carry on 
a bakery or dairy lunch-room in all civilized 
communities—that is, abstinence from disor- 
der and indecency. For, most assuredly, if it 
appeared that bakeries or dairy lunch-rooms 
were the favorite resort of bad characters 
of both sexes, and noted for the num- 
ber of fights and murders which occurred in 
them, and for the number of persons who 
issued forth from them to commit assaults in 
the streets, or go home to ‘ pound ” their 
wives and smash their own furniture, bakers 
and milk-dealers would be carefully licensed 
and looked after by the police. 

Now, whatever be the merit of this as- 
sumption of Messrs. Andrews and Von Glahn, 
it is certainly not the one which now 
commands general acceptance, or on which 
the bulk of this community — will 
any longer allow liquor legislation to be 
based. Whatever change is made in the law 
in this State must be, and we believe will be, 
made in the direction indicated by Mr. Wood- 
man. In other words, public opinion de- 
mands, all over the country, with  in- 
creasing force, that since liquor - deal- 
ing cannot be abolished, it must 
be discredited ; that entrance to it must be 
made difficult ; that the number of those en- 
gaged in it must be restricted ; that liquor- 
dealers must, by hook or by crook, be ousted 
from their present intluence in our politics ; 
that all regulation of the traffic must 
openly recognize and provide for the 
fact that it is by far the most fruitful 
source of crime and disease and poverty 
known to the modern world. There is not a 
civilized country to-day which is not deal- 
ing with this problem on these lines. All 
thoughtful men are everywhere seeking 
to make liquor-dealing an uncomfortable 
and disreputable calling. This tendency 
may be temporaily  bafiled here and 
there, but its triumph is certain in the near 


persons conducting an orderly place in a 
or about “‘honest, thrifty, 


moderate way,’ 
law-abiding” drinkers, will arrest its progress. 


MUTATIONS OF THE BOOK TRADE IN 
GERMANY. 
THE decadence of the book trade, outside of 
our largest cities, has been much discussed by 
those immediately interested, but it is to be 
feared that the reading public fails to perceive 
that the disappearance of the country book-shop 
implies a corresponding narrowing of the area 
of literary culture. In this connection it is in- 
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future, and no flummery about ‘‘ reputable | 





which afflict the American. These are three in 
number : first, the dying out of the habit of 
buying books as part of the furniture, as it 
were, of the homes of all families of even mode- 
rate wealth and cultivation. This is chiefly 
owing to the enormously increased taste for 
bric-a-brac, engravings, artistic furnishings, 
and the like, the gratification of which ab- 
sorbs the margin of income formerly spent in 
providing well-bound sets of the Waverley No- 
vels, Littell’s Living Age, the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and the newest volumes of Huxley and 
Lowell. Want of space forbids our discussing 
this point in detail, and we therefore refer those 
interested to Mr. Henry Holt’s New Haven ad- 
dress of last year. Another evil is the revolu- 
tion in values—that is, in the instinctive con- 
sciousness of what one ought to pay for a book, 
caused by the existence of the twenty-cent libra- 
ries. The literary democracy which these have 
established has destroyed the aristocracy of 
good editions and authors’ monopoly, which, 
apparently, had nothing to support it except 
custom and tradition. 

These two causes would probably have been 
sufficient to limit the bookseller’s stock to 
“libraries” anda few gift-books for the holi- 
days, and this limitation is fatal to his pros- 
perity, because the margin of profit on the ‘ li- 
braries” and on school-books is very small, 
while the gift-book season is short, and the 
danger of being left with damaged or passé 
stock is great. But that which, in the opinion of 
the trade, is the greatest evil, and the one from 
which, in a different form, the Germans also 
suffer, is the underselling, by which a few deal- 
ers are able to profit at the expense, and event- 
ual ruin, of the majority. This is the ‘ bazaar ” 
nuisance, the system under which publishers 
sell quantities of their most salable books, at 
the same or greater discount, to the miscellane- 
ous shops modelled on the Bonne Marché or 
the ‘Universal Provider,” one, at least, of 
which is now to be found in every considerable 
town, and which use books, along with denti- 
frices and soaps, as decoys to entice buyers of 
their other wares. Nor is the influence of these 
shops confined to their immediate neighbor- 
hood, for some of them do a large business by 
post. 

The same thing, it appears, is going on in 
Germany, and is ruining that particular fea- 
ture of the German book-trade which, accord- 
ing to our Jahrbitcher friend, is the envy of 
foreigners, and which has undoubtedly, as he 
says, largely helped to make Germany the 
country in which learning is geographically 
most widely distributed. By means of it, the 
scholar who lives in the remotest country town 
enjoys the same advantages, as regards current 
literature, as the dweller in the largest city. 
He has only to give his local bookseller the 
name of any book which he possibly may find 
valuable, and by return of post it is on his 
table. He may keep it several months, and 


| after making any useful extract, return it with- 





out compensation for the loan, Two-thirds of 
the books he receives are thus, at the end of 
a year, returned to the publisher, and the book- 
seller makes his living out of the profit on the 
third book, which is bought. The rural scholar 
is thus never obliged to buy a pig in a poke— 
he has ample opportunity to learn, by examina- 


| tion, whether a work is indispensable, and to 


teresting to learn (from an article in the Preus- | 


| sische Jahrbiicher for November) that the same 

| result is threatened in Germany, though the 

| ‘ a o . 
German trade suffers from only one of the evils 


have the use of the larger number which, though 
not of permanent value to him, are of great 
temporary use. Another advantage of the 
system is that it implies the presence in every 
little town of a bookseller who is obliged to 
anticipate, to a large extent, the wants of his 


| circle of customers, and hence to be a man of 


considerable intelligence, if not a scholar, him- 
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self, and whose shop, in a small way, is a 
‘literary centre 
But some clever Berlin dealers a few years 


» 


since conceived the idea of offering publishers 
to take at one time a large quantity of each 
book on which they were sure of a large sale, 
the publishers, in consideration of the large 
number sold, to give a discount of 40 or 50 in 
stead of the usual 25 or 33 per cent., at which 
rate they were able to sell the book at about the 
same price which it cost the small bookseller 
By this arrangement publishers and dealers 
alike profited, but the old-fashioned retailer, of 
course, came to grief. Two years ago the pub 
lishers discovered that this was a short-sighted 
rh the large deal 
ers in the end were smaller than they had been 






policy—that their sales thro 


under the old plan, and 600 of them agreed to 
have no dealings with firms which dealt on this 
principle. On September 25, 1587, this boycott 
was strengthened by a resolution of the Book 
dealers’ Union hereafter to regard every dealer 
who gave a discount of more than 5 per cent. as 
coming under the ban. But though the local 
bookseller in Germany, thanks to these sharp 
measures, will die a more lingering death than 
his American brother, his doom seems to be 
just as certain, 

The resolution of the Union, which we 
mentioned, has been unfavorably commented 
upon by the press, and the Jahrbiicher article is 
largely areply to these criticisms. The writer 
maintains that the prices of serious works are 
low enough, but admits that those asked for 
school-books and belles-lettres are too high. In 
defending these positions, the  (anonyinous 
writer givessome interesting statistics, which, 
as the Jahrbiicher is issued by a highly respect 
ed firm of printers and publishers, are, we su] 


pose, trustworthy. Incidentally the exports 
and imports of Germany are compared with 


those of France, the result of which, in view of 





their political relations, is 
In 1885) France imported books, en 
ete.,, to the value of $6,400,000, and exported 
$9,000,000 worth. But taking the trade wit}! 
Germany by itself, the proportion was reversed, 
the importation being $3,600,000, the exporta 
tion only $765,000, The total German trade for 
IS86 Was—iinports $6,000,000, exports $15,550, 
OOD, 

We get, too, some light on the pecuniary pr 
fits of authorship in Germany, though the writer 
apologizes to his brethren for telling tales out of 
school, It seems, then, that the cost of puttin 
on the market a strictly scholarly work, of 
which the number that may be sold will not ex 
ceed 500, and assuming the author to be neither 
unknown nor famous, is: Composition and 
presswork for an Svo volume of 820 pages, 5 
copies, Shick paper S41.25, author's ¢ mn pensa 
tion, $125, incidental expenses 853.75; total 337 
Moreover, the author of a work of more popu 
lar character, which may be expected to s 
1,000 copies, or of a novel which sells 
copies, gets no more for his labor; but tl 
piler of a school-book which is likely to s 
5,000 copies, gets the fabulous sum of § 
The insignificance of the sums paid the authors 
of works of scholarship and fiction mig 
accounted for on the ground that so many 
works of these classes are published with a view 


to benefit the author’s reputation rather thar 


his pocket; but compilers of school-books 
not usually work for * glory 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK AS A FOR 
EST RESERVATION, 


WASHINGTON, J 





OF the varied beauties of the Yellowst 
Park much has been said in praise. The 
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splendor of the Grand Cation, the grandeur of 
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the Lake and of those scientific curiosities, the 
geysers and hot springs, bave been describ 
over and over again until every one is more or 


miliar with the natural marvels of this 


less fe 





wonderland. Now that the once famous pink 
and white terraces on the shores of Rotomahana 
in New Zealand have ceased to exist, the simi 
lar deposits in the Yellowstone Park stand 


rivalled, Notwithstanding all that has been 














Written, based upon sentimental considerations 
in favor of a maintenance of the Park byt 
yeneral Government, the most foreible argu 
ment for its preservation Is an economl we fal 
outWeighing all others in importa It is 
vhich has received but slight attention outside | 
of a narrow circle of the friends of t ba 
who realize the true value of the region 
The object of first importance in maintain. | 
ing the Park is the preservation of its forests 
Forest preservation is rightfully attracting in- | 
creased attention in all parts of t intry, | 
ind it is now very generally admitted that a | 
rigid enforcement of the proper restrict 
tl utting of timber is demanded for the | 
lie welfare, Owing tothe many tlictin t 
rests in the more settled communities, adidit 
al protection by leygislati s by no means a 
simple problem. Nowhere is this better show? 
than in the struggle in New York State to pr | 
serve the timber of the Adirondacks avainst the 
encroachment of lumbermen 
The Park is a natural reservoir admirably 
adapted by its topographical structure f 
storage of water. No region of equal area 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains presents s 
many favorable conditions for receiving, st j 
ing, and distributing a liberal water su; | 
For the preservation of this water the dense | 
forest Which covers this region is of inca 
ble value. The central portion of the Park 
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i neasures three squaee les. These reser 
Voirs pour their waters into the Snake, which 


also finds its source near the southeast coruer of 


the Park. 
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In the autumn of 1886, with a view of obtain- 
ing some data upon the amount of discharge, 
the largest bodies of water were accurately 
measured. Not only was the time selected 
the dryest period of the year, but all lakes 
and streams stood at a lower level than at 
any time during the previous five years. Yel- 
lowstone Lake stood twenty inches below the 
high-water mark of early summer. The mea- 
surements may be said, therefore, to have been 
taken at the minimum discharge. Measured 
just below the outlet of the lake, the discharge 
of the Yellowstone River was found to be 1,525 
cubic feet per second, or, in other words, 54,- 
000,000 imperial gallons per hour. The outflows 
from Shoshone, Lewis, and Heart Lakes com- 
bined yielded 104 cubic feet per second. The 
Lamar, Firehole, Gibbon, and Madison Rivers 
were gauged, and careful estimates made of the 
Gallatin and Falls Rivers, based upon the size 
and flow of the streams and the area of the 
country drained. According to estimates of 
Dr. William Hallock of the United States 
Geological Survey, who kindly undertook the 
gauging of the streams, it was found that the 
minimum discharge was equal to one cubic foot 
per second per square mile over an area some- 
what more than 4,000 square miles, and that 
the amount of water running into the Park and 
leaving it through the five main drainage chan- 
nels would make a river five feet deep and one 
hundred and ninety feet wide, with a current 
of three miles per hour. While this may not 
indicate a large supply as compared with cer- 
tain highly favored areas, yet it is for the arid 
region of the West an exceptional and excessive 
amount. s 

In an arid and sparsely timbered country and 
one of unequally distributed rainfall, forests 
and moisture maintain reciprocal relations. 
Experience has shown in Europe, and unfor- 
tunately already in America, the injurious ef- 
fect of disafforesting a country near the head- 
waters of large rivers. One instance will suf- 
fice to illustrate this protecting influence of the 
forest. The report of the recent Forestry Com- 
mission of the State of New York says, speak- 
ing of the sources of the Hudson River, ‘‘ that 
the summer flow of the Adirondack rivers has 
decreased within the memory of men now liv- 
ing from 30 to 50 per cent. Many of the small 
streams which a quarter of a century ago were 
abundantly supplied with water during the 
entire summer are now dry during many 
months.” 

Remove the forests from the sources of the 
Yellowstone and Snake, and the region would 
become a barren waste, The snows, under the 
scorching rays of the sun, would rapidly disap 
pear, and early spring freshets and floods, car- 
rying devastation before them, would strip the 
rocks bare of the meagre soil with which they 
are now covered. Under the influence of the 
forests the soil and vegetation are protected, 
which in turn act as a sponge, regulating the 
flow and slowly supplying the springs and 
streams. The climatic benefits derived from 
this forest-protected region can scarcely be 
overestimated. From the cool, wet surface of 
this broad storehouse of water, the dry winds 
coming from the West absorb immense quanti- 
ties of moisture, which is again precipitated 
over the agricultural and grazing lands to the 
eastward. Not only should the present reserva- 
tion be carefully guarded, but the area of the 
Park should be enlarged to the east and south, 
so as to take in a dense forest region useless for 
agricultural purposes and destitute of mining 
resources. It embraces a rough and mountain- 
ous country abounding in streams, the real 
sources and feeders of Snake River, Yellow- 
stone River and Lake. 
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The proposed increase extends the boundaries 
twenty-five miles to the eastward and nine 
miles to the southward of the present ill-defined 
limits, which were established at a time when 
the region had been but little explored. By 
this enlargement, not only the entire western 
slope of the Absaroka Range, with its moun- 
tain torrents flowing into the Park, but the tim- 
ber-lands near the heads of streams which run 
eastward (the waters of which drain into the 
Big Horn, an affluent to the Yellowstone), will 
fall within the protected area. To the south- 
ward, on the opposite side of the Continental 
divide, the country, although less rugged, is 
equally well supplied with streams, springs, 
and Jakes, whose waters uniting make a broad 
deep river of the Snake before it fairly leaves 
the mountains for the plain below. 

A proposition looking to the enlargement of 
the National Park has already been brought 
before the present Congress by Senator Vest of 
No obstacles exist to-day against 
for ever setting apart this additional terri- 
tory adjacent to the Park. If left alone, it 
will soon be invaded by the lumberman, char- 
coal-burner, and railway-tie cutter, the advance 
guard of a rapidly increasing population. The 
preservation of the Park is a necessity to the 
nation, but to no part of it more than to the 
Territories of Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. 

ARNOLD HAGUE. 
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CHAMBER AND PRESIDENT IN FRANCE. 
Paris, December 13, 1887. 

THE third French Republic has already had 
four Presidents. The first three retired volun- 
tarily before the end of their terms. M. Thiers 
resigned his power, in a moment of anger, in 
the hope that the Constituent Assembly would 
recall him immediately. Marshal MacMahon 
was protected by the constitutional laws en- 
acted soon after his accession to office; he was 
irresponsible, and could play the part of a con- 
stitutional king. But when he dissolved the 
Chamber, with the consent of the Senate, in 
accordance with these new constitutional laws, 
the general elections were hostile to his Cabinet. 
He remained, however, a little longer in power, 
with M. Dufaure as Prime Minister; he might 
have remained to the end of his term if he had 
been willing to play exactly the part which is 
played in constitutional monarchies by the 
sovereigns, since the Constitution under which 
we live places the Presidential power above all 
parties. The Marshal could not persuade himself 
to obey in everything the dictation of his 
Ministers; he revolted when he was asked to ex- 
clude from active service in the army some of 
his old friends and comrades. 
stronger in him than the President; he resigned, 
and M. Grévy was elected in his place. The 
new Constitution was this time put fairly on its 
trial. M. Grévy affected to take no part what- 
ever in the politics of the day; he uttered no 
opinions, he seemed to have no opinion; he 
merely watched the Chamber of Deputies, 
and gave the power of forming a Cabinet to 
whoever could dispose momentarily of the ma- 
jority of the Chambers. The struggle for pow- 
er became very fierce, and the Cabinets were 
very short-lived. Every man was tried in his 
turn; the President seemed to live in a higher 
His retired life, his solitude, helped to 
surround him with a certain halo. He was 
thought to be a safe, prudent, shrewd man, who 
could use men at his will, who remained caim 
amid the conflict of passions, and he was espe- 
cially credited for his adherence to a policy of 
peace, though he allowed the expeditions of 
Tunis and of Tonquin to take place. At the 
end of his first term, he expressed a desire to be 


The soldier was 


sphere. 
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reélected, and this desire was immediately 
obeyed by the Chambers, though he was becom- 
ing old, and there were already some men anx- 
ious to obtain his inheritance. 

When M. Grévy was reélected, nobody could 
have the slightest doubt that he would quietly 
end his second term, if he lived long enough. 
But fate had decided otherwise. I will not 
enter here into a painful analysis of the inci- 
dents which determined him to resign and to 
abandon an office which he might have kept 
five years longer. I will only examine the 
question from a constitutional point of view. 
The term ‘ Presidential crisis” has been often 
pronounced in France in the past two months, 
and nobody seems to have felt its impropriety 
very much. People have used it as naturally 
as they do the term ministerial crisis. <A 
change of Ministers seems as natural an inci- 
dent as a change of weather; a change of Presi- 
dents ought to be quite another thing. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, or rather to our 
constitutional laws (for we have, properly 
speaking, no Constitution), the President can 
only be removed from his office in case he com- 
mits acts which go under the name of high trea- 
son. There is nothing in the constitutional 
laws which gives the Chamber of Deputies the 
means to remove the President from the Presi- 
dential chair; but what have we seen in the 
case of M. Grévy? We have seen what can 
only be called a ministerial strike. M. Grévy 
offered the Premiership to one after another of 
the public men who are in the Chamber of De- 
puties, after this Chamber had upset the Rou- 
vier Cabinet ; one after another, these public 
men refused to undertake the formation of a 
new Cabinet. The Chamber of Deputies open- 
ly, distinctly, refused to give Ministers to the 
President. 

There remained the Senate. Unable to 
govern with the Chamber, M. Grévy could go 
to the Senate, and as the constitutional laws do 
not give him personally the right of dissolution, 
he could ask the Senate to come to his help 
and grant him the permission to dissolve a 
Chamber of Deputies which refused him the 
means of governing. An appeal to the people, 
in such a case, seemed the proper remedy, and 
the only remedy. M. Grévy did not send a 
message to the Senate, and he made a mistake 
in not doing so, as, in such a crisis, everything 
must be made public. He contented himself 
with conversing with the President of the 
Senate and with some of his friends, The 
Senate, which is haunted with the memory of 
the 16th of May (when a dissolution was 
granted to Marshal MacMahon), which is also 
afraid of the Chamber of Deputies, and anxious 
to prolong its own existence, which at times is 
threatened by the Radical party, did not in this 
case defend its own prerogative and the pre- 
rogative of the President. There was hardly 
any struggle, any discussion. M. Grévy was 
made to understand at once that the Senate 
was not disposed to allow him the right to 
order general elections. It thus happened that 
though the Constitution makes him irresponsi- 
ble, and gives him the right to form at his will 
responsible Cabinets, the President found him- 
self placed in the impossibility of accomplish- 
ing the duties of his office. He was like an 
animal placed under the pneumatic pump, who 
dies for want of air. Irresponsible in theory, 
he became responsible in practice, and not even 
responsible for his own faults—for faults which 
he had not himself committed. 

Those who still care for constitutional law 
must see that a dangerous example has been 
given, Let us leave aside the person of M. 
Grévy, and let us talk only of the Presidential 
power. The Chamber of Deputies has learned 
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by what method and by what means it can dis- 
pose of a President almost as easily as it does 
of a Cabinet. 
have nothing to do but to form a passive coali 
tion ; they can oppose their non possumus to 
the President almost the day after his election 
The Chamber of Deputies has learned, also, 
that the Presidential power does not find in the 
Senate a sufficient support. The present drift 
of our institutions is therefore markedly to 
wards the convention system—the direct 
absolute government of one chamber. 

The Presidential power, so essential to the 
stability of the republican government, could 
only regain its importance if it was confided to 


The leaders of the various groups 


and 


one of those remarkable men who are a power 
in themselves, and who have an innate faculty 
M. Thiers may be 


He was capable of 


for the government of men. 
cited as one of those men. 
using any constitution so as to obtain the maxi 
mum of power. But the men of his type are 
rare. M. Carnot, who has been chosen by the 
Congress of Versailles as the successor of M. 
Grévy, was chosen for his negative rather than 
for his positive qualities. It 
two fractions of the Republican party, which 


was because the 


go under the name of Opportunists and Radi 
cals, could not unite on the name of M. Ferry or 
of M. de Freycinet that they chose a third 
candidate. M. Carnot elected 
unanimous vote of the Republicans of the two 
Chambers, but this unanimity itself shows that 
his personality was not very well marked, and 
that both parties expected to find in him an 
obedient instrument. 

The division, which had ceased for a day, or, 
to speak more correctly, for an hour, became 
apparent as soon as M. Carnot attempted to 
form a Ministry. 
all the Republicans, he attempted to satisfy 
them all, and to form a Cabinet of what is call 
ed Republican concentration—a singularly ill 
chosen word, since, when you mix wine and 


was by 


As he had been elected by 


water, you cannot be said to concentrate the 
wine or the water. M. Carnot tried, in his 
turn, every man in the Chamber, and spent ten 
days at the Elysées conferring with the parlia- 
mentary leaders and chiefs of groups. He took 
notes, and studied the situation with the exact 

ness and method of a pupil of the Polytechnic 
School and of an engineer. Last night he final 

ly succeeded in getting a Cabinet. The attempt 
made upon the life of M. Ferry in the lobbies 
of the Chamber of Deputies probably helped to 
hasten the solution. It was high time that the 
crisis should come to an end. The Radical press 
had inflamed the public mind, and the wretch 

ed man who fired at Ferry was incited to his 
crime by the bitter denunciations and ravings 
of the revolutionary party. 

We have now a Ministry, as we have a Presi- 
dent, and the fever may subside. The budget 
has to be voted; the new year is coming with 
its customary ‘‘ gréve des confiseurs.” But the 
late events have left behind them a bitter and an 
ominous lesson. M. Carnot is known to be an 
upright, honest man; he is, no doubt, animated 
by the best intentions. 
lican dynasty, if the word may be used, and his 


He belongs to a repul 


very name is strength to the Republic. But he 
finds the Presidential power weakened, de 


prived of its prerogative, humbled, and almost 
impotent; he finds the Republican party split 
into two sections which are becoming more and 
more irreconcilable, as one of those sections is 
becoming allied to the communistic and 
archical elements of the population of the great 
cities. The walls of Paris have been « 
with red placards signed with the names of the 
surviving leaders of the Commune of 1871. M 
Rochefort, during the Presidential crisis, was a 
power in Paris. The Municipal Council 


an 


vered 


T Nati 


he 





ceived deputations from all the anarchical s I soon find s 
thes nd sent ley it is t \ snilles: it Was \ “i } hes 
all ready to proclaim the Commune if M. | y 
had been elected by Congress. It is e to If t polit uns of 
speak of nceentration in ft ict { su s { this hat 1 
lemon itions,. No government would be yx s ‘ t 
sib] if a handful f agitators, ! ved va s i arty 
lrunken mob ild dictate its will to tl . - . 
lative power and appoint the executiy we I t 
The present Chamber is doomed. It can. set t 
ther give suflicient strength to the Exe ‘ f ‘ 
power, nor can it reduce the revolutionary 1 vort 


nority of the country to its natural insigt \ st \ 
cance It has diminished the Presider \ Babtiy 
pow it has increased the danger of C 
munism. Sooner or later it will have to be dis 
HOW Is \ M 


solved, and the Senate 
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light on the practical phases of a question af- 
fecting every American citizen. H,. 
CINCINNATI, O, 


[ We have never advocated taking $100,000, - 


desirable, we could find ways to do it with- 
out producing all of the evils apprehended 
by “11.” The Bureau of Statistics classifies 
our imports, for purposes of conyenience 
and simplicity, in six schedules, with the 
amounts of duty collected, thus: 


Class A—Food and live animals..... $67,998,330 
Class B—Articlesto be manufactured = 19,567,903 
Class C—Manufactures to be further ‘ 
manufactured pik ene se aeminn® 20,393,494 
Revenue from these classes....... $107,959,727 
The other schedules are ‘‘ manufactured 


articles ready for consumption” and ‘ arti- 
cles of voluntary use, luxuries, ete.,” which 
need not be here considered. The ‘‘ manufac 
tured articles to be further manufactured ” 
consist of tin plates, wire rods, paints, dyes, 
and chemicals, lumber, leather, furs, mate 
for hats, and woollen and 

Pie iron is in the list of crude arti 


rials worsted 
yarns, 
cles to be manufactured, and is an incon 
siderable item so far as the revenue collected 
from it goes. 

An effectual measure for the reduction of 
the surplus would be the repeal or reduction 
of taxes on the following articles : 


$30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 


Domestic tobacco, ..... 
Sugar (reduce one-half). . . 
Other food and raw muterials. . 


$90,000,000 

The surplus is a tremendous fact. It was 
$55,000,000 on the Ist of December. It is 
now $66,000,000. Any person who objects 
to any particular mode of reducing it is 
bound to show a better one.—Ep. Nation. | 


“IN THIS CONNEXION.” 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sirk: One of your correspondents, some 
months ago, ventured to characterize the 


words of my heading as at once “a New 
England phrase” and ‘a very illogical pro- 
vincialism.” My compendious reply to him, 
in No. 1127, was: ‘‘ It is neither ; and I could 
make good my contention.” I now do so. 

By normal development, connexion, original- 
ly abstract, has come to be also concrete, for 
‘*person or thing in connexion or connected”; 
and it is, further, used collectively, as in ‘the 
Whig connexion,” ‘the Methodist conne.rion.” 
But the fact is overlooked, by lexicographers, 
that it has been synonymized with confect; ex- 
cept that, in this acceptation, it is seldom, how 
ever unobjectionably, found immediately pre- 
ceded by the definite article. 
goes to show,” or the like, I do net remember 


* The connexion 


to have met with more than once. 

Etymologically considered, though not with 
the sanction of ordinary usage, like the Latin 
contextus, context signifies, according to Dr. 
Johnson’s first definition of it, 


series of a discourse” 


“the general 
; a definition which the 
latest editor of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, Dr. 
Latham, has omitted. As all but invariably 
employed, the term imports, with reference to 
a discourse or composition, viewed as a com- 
plex, one of its items, clauses, or topics, re- 
garded relatively to something to which it is 
either adjacent or allied. 

Connexion, precisely so taken, is exemplified 
in the subjoined quotations, &c. : 


“ This word, in certain connexions, denotes,” 








| 





The Nation. 


&e.: ‘The word, in all its connec- 
tions throughout the Hebrew scriptures,” &c. 
Rey. Martin Madan, Thelypthora (1780), vol. i., 
pp. 48, 62. 


| 
| 


| 
‘‘Martin took the sentence out of its connec- | 


tion.” 


‘‘Here, then, we have not only the same ar- 
gument stated, but 
nevion.” William Hazlitt (1807), Political Ks- 
says (1819), p. 415. 


words. in different connerions, they 
may seem (but only seem) to acquire and ex- 
press different meanings.” James Gilchrist, 
The Labyrinth Demolished (1815), p. 22. 

“In such a conne.rion, the indefinite 
article answers a useful purpose.” Jd., The 
Etymologic Interpreter (1824), p. 138. ; 

*“Sulpicius also happens to mention, In an- 
other connexion,” &e, Cardinal Newman (1833, 
&e.), The Church of the Fathers (2nd ed. of 
1842), p. 412. And again (1542) in the Cardi- 
nal’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles (1848), p. 
82, and in other works of his. 

“Those who pick the word out of its con- 
nerion,” &e. Rev. Dr. S. R. Maitland, Re- 
marks, &e. (1836), p. 31. 

‘Its influence on the planting and manufac- 
turing interests is a subject to be considered in 
another connexion.” Miss Harriet Martineau, 
Society in: America (1837), vol. i, p. 103° (ed, 
1839). Also in vol. ii., pp. 117, 252, 306, 

‘This is almost the only connexion in which 
the word ‘woman’ is used.” J/d., tbid., vol. 
iii., p. 83. 

**T certainly had not read it [sci/., a certain 

yassage] in its original connerion.” Rev. Dr. 
V. H. Mill (1846), Five Sermons on the Nature 
of Christianity (1548), p. 130. 

“Tn another connexion.” Rev. Mark Patti- 
son, Oxford Essays (1855), p. 277. 

“Tn such a connexion.” Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot (1859), Literary Studies (1879), vol. i, p. 
213. 

‘“In a different connerion.” Dr. W. G, 
Ward, Nature and Grace (1860), pp. 349, 416. 

‘In different connerions.” Rev. Benjamin 
Jowett, Essays and Reviews (1860), p. 371. 

“Ina different connerion,” ‘in another con- 
nerion,” Prof. John Conington (died 1869), 
Miscellaneous Writings (1872), vol. i., pp. 266, 
458. 

“Tn a somewhat different connection.” Mr. 

tichard Congreve (1870), Essays, &c. (1874), p. 
BOA. 
“In such a connection.” 





Mr. John Morley, 


Richard Porson, Letters to Mr. Arch- | 


: | deae Travis (700), p. 310. 
000 off the customs revenue; but if that were | deacon Travis (1790), p. 3 


stated in the same con- | 
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‘““We shall treat of them in the same [7. e., 
one and the same] connection.” Spirit of the 
Age (1825), p. 159%. 

Connexion is here much the same as contexte, 
agreeably to the first part of one of the defini- 
tions of it in the Dictionary of the French 
Academy: ‘Un texte queleonque, considéré 
par rapport & rensemble didées qu'il présente, 


| ou au sens que certains passages empruntent de 
‘* By placing any of the arithmetic signs or | 


Critical Miscellanies, vol. i. (AST), p. 318. “In | 


the present connection.” Id., Voltaire (1871), 
p. 295 (ed. 1872). 

“Tn such a connection.” Mr, Leslie Stephen, 
Hours ina Library, First Series (1874), p. $21. 
“In any other connection.” 
English Thought, &c. (1876), vol. ii., p. 408, 

* In several connerions, in different 


connevions.”. Mr. Matthew Arnold, God and | 


the Bible (A875), p. 207 (ed. 1SS4). 
“In the same connerion.” Prof. Sidney Col- 
vin, Landor (1881), p 21. 


Passing by unnoticed a great many similar 
proofs of my position which are at hand, I give 
four quotations exemplifying the not unusual 
substitution of connexion for context in a trala- 
titious sense : 

‘Many ideas may be excellent as parts of a 
great whole, which, when violently torn from 
their connection,” &e. William Godwin, An 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice (1793), 
p. 220, 

‘A subject in all its import, meaning, con- 
nections, relations, aspects, and bearings.” 
James Gilchrist, Reason the True Arbiter of 
Lanauage (1814), p. 7. 


Id., History of 





‘** Meantime, the clergy were pretending to | 


find express sanctions of slavery in the bible, | 


and putting words to this purpose into the 
mouths of public men who do not profess to 


remember the existence of the Bible in any | 


other connexion.” Miss Martineau (ut supra), 
vol. iil., p. 231. 
** How should a story prove the existence of 


| unidiomatical. 


God, which, if told in any other connection, | 


would only prove its narrator to be the victim 
or the author of a lie?” 
Hours in a Library, Second Series (1876), 
p. 142. 

On at least one occasion, William Hazlitt 
pretty clearly extends the meaning of connex- 
ion, so as to make the word equivalent to dis- 
course. It is where, having premised the 


names of Byron and Scott, he goes on to say : 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, | 


ce qui les précéde ou de ce qui les suit.” 

The word context, in all likelihood, seemed 
too formal and technical to those who pro- 
posed, in place of it, connexion used restric- 
tively. The latter has, but little 
affected, on the whole, the prevalence of the 
former ; and we find, in the pages of a living 
author, even ‘in this context,” in preference to 
the phrase which has been objected to. Mr. 
Richard Congreve has (1873) : 


however, 


‘** But, if I wished to indicate the general de- 
fect under which we labour, a general ground 
for our not producing a greater effect than we 
do, I should avail myself of the words of one of 
our number—not used in this context, but suit- 
ing my present purpose,—and say,” &e. 
Essays, &c. (1874), p. 450. 


As respects the particular combination “in 
this connexion,” possibly it had not yet appear- 
ed in 1800; and, at present, Iam unable to 
show that its age is more than half a century. 
That all along during that time, however, it 
has had the support of very good authority is 
evidenced by the ensuing quotations and refer- 


ences; 


‘** Such, at least, is the theory; and one fact, 
in this connexion, is,” &c. Miss Martineau 
(ut supra), vol. i., Also in vol. ii., p. 
28, and vol. iii., p. 75. 

“In this connevion we are led to quote,” &e, 
Cardinal Newman (1841), Essays Critical and 
Historical (1871), vol. ii., p. 272. 

“Tn this connexion, therefore, it is full of in- 
terest to trace back,” &c. Bp. Samuel Wilber- 
force, A History of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America (1844), p. 13 (ed. 1846). 

Prof. F. W. Newman, History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy (1547), p. 854: Miscellanies (1860), p. 
302. 

Rev. G. S. Faber, The Many Mansions, &e. 
(1851), p. 457 (ed. 1862). 

Rev. Dr. S. R. Maitland, Fight Essays on 
Various Subjects (1852), p. 150. 

Saturday Review (1861), vol. xi., p. 662. 

Literary Churchman (1861), vol. vii., p. 447. 

Mr. John Morley, Critical Miscelianies, vol. 
i. (IST1), p. 822. Ld., On Compromise (1874), 
p. 116. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library. 
First Series (IS74), p. 192: Third Series (1874), 
p. 198, 

tev. J. D. Aylward, in Essays on Religion 
and Literature, edited by Cardinal Manning, 
Third Series (1874), p. 86. 

Dr. C. EK. Appleton (1876), Life and Literary 
Relics of him (1881), p. 175, ; 

Mr. J. A. Symonds, Shelley (1878), p. 85. 

“George Eliot,” Jmpressions of Theophrastus 
Such (1809), pp. 271, J48, The expression is there 
used figuratively. 

Dr. W. G. Ward (1882), Essays on the Philo- 
sophy of Theism (1854), vol. ii., pp. 122, 182. 


— 
we 





The want of sufficient specification in some of 
my old notes prevents me from referring here 
to the Rev. Dr. Whewell and many other au- 
thors of acknowledged repute. 

Even it ‘in this connexion” stood, as it has 
been supposed to do, for the elliptical **in con- 
nexion with this,” still it could not be arraign- 
ed either as ‘‘ very illogical,” or as violently 
Nearly on all fours with it, 
thus understood, is ‘tin his company,” with 
which may be compared ‘on this account,” 
‘*on this score,” ‘tin his stead,” and similar ex- 
pressions in abundance. Madame D’Arblay’s 
** jn its comparison,” for ‘in comparison with 
or of it,” is certainly very peculiar. See her 
Diary and Letters, vol. vi. (1846), p. 199, 

“Tn this connexion,” ‘tin a.other connexion,” 
‘*in such a connexion,” &c., are, obviously, ho- 
mogeneous. The second occurs, in the range of 
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my reading, as early as the first. Cardinal 
Newman has been cited for both of them; and, 
in the absence of proof, it is not lightly to be 
assumed that such a master of English idiom 
would countenance so illegitimate an ellipsis as 
‘in another connexion,” for ‘‘in connexion 
with another matter,” or the like 

Finally, if the use of connexion for context 
frequent as it is, had not been cverlooked, 
probably the expressions here discussed would 
have incurred no censure. As regards ** in this 
connexion,” the late Mr. Edward S. Gould was 
well advised in declining the advice given him 
to condemn it. That it is “not often employed 
by the best writers in England” is one of the 
numerous statements hazarded by the editors 
of Dr. Webster's Dictionary which require mo 
dification, while their prim&-facie explanation 
of it, ‘Sin connection with this subject,” calls to 
be revised.— Your obedient servant, F. H 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, December 13, L887, 


. 
ROBERT SOUTH AND THE ENCYCLO 
PLEDIA BRITANNICA 
To THE EpITtoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the last volume of the * Eneyclopa 
dia Britannica’ (volume xxii), in the article 
‘* Robert South.” it is said: ‘‘In 1710, he 
(South) showed himself a keen opponent of 
Sacheverell.” Now, in the memoir of D1 
South which is prefixed to the edition of his 
works published by Bohn of London, in 1850, it 
is said (page vii): ‘* His zeal for the welfare of 
his beloved Church lost none of its ardour, and 
we are not surprised to find that, among the 
last acts of his public life, was his interesting 
himself on behalf of the notorious Dr. Sache 
verell.” 

Again, Dr. Lake, 
ham, says in his essay on South (Kempe’s ‘Clas 


the present Dean of Dur 


sic Preachers of the Englisi Church.’ p. (4 
‘“(He] was a warm supporter of Sacheverel 


e somewhat 


Confidence in this statement may 
impaired by the fact that Dr. Lake adds that 


this occurred “tin 1670.7 whereas Sacheverell 


was not born till 1674. The internal evidence, 
however, would be all in favor of Dr. Lake 
and the Memoir and against the * Encyclopedia 
sritannica.’ Sacheverell was an ardent Tory, 
who preached two sermons in 1700, declaring 
the Church in danger from the course of the 
Whig Ministry. 
February, 1710, 
and was all his life proclaiming the divine right 


For this he was prosecuted in 
South, too, was astrong Tory, 


of Church and State and non-resistance to royal 
ordinance. It is inthe highest degree improbable 
that he should be a ** keen opponent” of a man 
whose position he so thoroughly sympathized 
with as that of Dr. Sacheverell. I have not at 
hand the means for consulting authorities mort 
widely and determining whether the ‘ Encyclo 
pedia Britannica’ has made a mistake here, as 
would seem to be the case. Can any of you 
readers settle the question 

It is also stated in the same article that 
South was, before the Restoration, ‘a strong 
supporter of Presbyterianism.” I can tind no 
evidence of this, except the fact that in 1655 
the year in which he took his B. A. degree at 
Oxford, he published a Latin panegyri 
Cromwell. When we remember that La 
verses in England, even in our own day, ar 
not the most natural medium for the express 
of the author's opinions, and that the subjects 
for such verses are often set by the college au 
thorities, stronger proof of South's ardent 
support of Presbyterianism will be needed tl 
of that he w 


these verses. As negative pi is 
not attracted to) Presbyterianisn 
poted the tacts that t sat edt 
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taining to the scientific teaching of modern 
languages and literatures. This comes of hav- 
ing a high purpose and the courage of one’s 
convictions. We have only one remark to offer 
upon the general direction of the Notes: it is, 
that English philology has not the prominence 
that one might look for in an English journal. 
This bias towards the foreign is doubtless one of 
which the editors are not at all conscious. It is 
at bottom the result of occult psychological 
forces. Educated as so many of us have been 
in foreign schools, we are apt to overlook the 
truism that the foreign is there the native. If 
we are to rival the Germans, for instance, not 
merely in form but in spirit, we shall give the 
lion’s share to our own modern language, as 
they give it to theirs, 

Carl's essay on the life and works of Thomas 
Lodge, Anglia x, 235-258, is a good summing up 
and restatement of what was already known, 
but it scarcely adds to our knowledge. — Like 
so many other disquisitions in the Anglia, it 
suffers from an overflow of “ Quellen”; the 
three pages of authorities might profitably 
have been condensed into one. And one mono- 
graph on Lodge, the most important of late 
years, is strangely conspicuous by its absence— 
we mean Gosse’s paper, in his ‘Seventeenth 
Century Studies’ (London, 1883), From it Carl 
might have learned of Lodge’s being entered at 
Merchant School, March, 1571; also that the 
non-mention of Lodge in his father’s will by no 
means implied disinheritance for bad conduct. 
Car] does not seem to be aware of Lodge’s later 
proclivities to Roman Catholicism, touched 
upon by Gosse. Read in this light, the passage, 
cited p. 261, condemning the use of Scripture 
for the drama, is anything but “irony”; it is 
rather the language of a convert. 

The latest issue of the Englische Studien, xi, 
1, contains an instructive article of twenty- 
five pages by Krummacher on the language 
and style of Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick IL.’ We are 
all familiar by this time with Carlylese, its 
strong and its weak points. But such a sys- 
tematic treatment of it by a well-trained for- 
eigner will give us a clearer perception of its 
oddities. The words are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Not the least valuable portion 
of the paper is that which treats of compounds 
and derivatives. The author has erred occa- 
sionally in treating as Carlylese what is com- 
mon literary property—thus, ‘‘ abeyance,” page 
80. ** Doggery,” page 83, can scarcely be a 
rendering of Canaille ; ** thimblerig-filouterie, 
page 82, is too obvious in meaning to call fora 


” 


(4). ‘* Inarticulate,” page 85, is interpreted 


” 


‘beliebter Ausdruck fiir wortkarg, verschlos- 
sen, unberedt, auch fiir unverstaéndlich”; not 
one of these quite hits the mark. 

An interesting recent) Russian publication 
is ‘Old St. Petersburg,’ by M. I. Pylayeff, 
with numerous illustrations taken from old 
prints. The city is old enough and has under- 
gone enough changes to render such a book ap- 
propriate, though it cannot compete with many 
other European capitals in the beauty of its 
ancient structures, whatever may be said about 
the buildings of the present day. 


General Alexander von Kaulbars, before he | 


became so conspicuous in Bulgarian affairs, was 
chiefly known as explorer of the Oxus, or Amu 
Darya, River and its basin. He has recently 
issued a new book on the subject, entitled ‘ The 
Most Ancient Beds of the Amu-Darya.’ Thanks 
to the labors and investigations of specialists 
one of the most prominent questions of late has 
been as to the former course of that Central- 
Asian stream, and it is a question of some in- 
terest independently of its purely scientific as- 
pects. Recent researches have revealed traces 
of the former channel of the river through the 
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present oasis of Khiva, below Pitnyak, and 
further out on the steppe towards the Sari- 
Kamyshk basin, and also of an ancient channel 
through which the overflow of this basin reach- 
ed the Caspian Sea. General Kaulbars’s latest 
volume is devoted to the subject of these an- 
cient channels ; and he notes the traces which 
are met with above Pitnyak, along the banks of 
the river’s present channel, and in the stretch 
lying between Khiva and the northern exten- 
sions of the Paropamisus, nearly to the Caspian 
Sea. His volume is published by the Geo- 
graphical Society at St. Petersburg, is accom- 
panied by charts showing the altitude of vari- 
ous points above the level of the Caspian Sea 
along the line of Tcharjui-Merv, etc., by a 
detailed chart of the country between the 
Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, of the dis- 
tricts adjoining the Amu-Darya, and by other 
charts. 

The December Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society contains a brief sketch of Mr. 
A. D. Carey’s remarkable journey in 1885 from 
Ladakh through Central Asia and from Lob 
Nor across the Altyn Tagh into northern Tibet. 
The solitariness of part of the region through 


, Which he passed can be realized from the fact 


that for eighty days he did not see a human 
being save the members of his own party. 
When they at length reached an inhabited 
place, his followers in an ecstasy of delight 
knelt and kissed the first human foot-prints 
which they saw. There were some fertile 
tracts, but this part of Turkestan is generally 
very sterile, and the people are wretchedlys 
poor. They were very friendly, however, and 
apparently well governed. Crime was rigidly 
repressed, and life and property as safe as in 
India. At one point Mr. Carey reports falling 
in with an incredible number of antelopes, and 
at another he saw tigers hunting on the ice. 

Petermani’s Mitteilungen for November con- 
tains the conclusion of Dr. V. Jhering’s report 
on the German colony in the Brazilian province 
of Rio Grande do Sul, together with a sketch 
of Capt. J. S. King’s explorations in Somali- 
land. Dr. Schinz throws very serious doubts 
on the genuineness of Mr. Farini’s ‘ Through 
the Kalahari Desert,’ hinting very plainly that 
it is nothing but a ‘‘Jules Verne’sche ” romance. 
A supplementary number contains an elaborate 
monograph on the island of Corfu by J. Partsch, 
accompanied by three admirable maps. 

The third part of ‘ Bibliographie générale et 
raisonnée du droit belge,? by Edmond Picard 
and Ferdinand Larcier (Brussels: F. Larcier), 
has been published during the year and com- 
pletes the alphabet of authors. The three 
parts, of which the first was published in 1882 
and the second in 1885, make one volume of 
S67 octavo pages. A second volume is to con- 
tain the periodicals, series, and all the anony- 
mous works, notwithstanding that when the 
authorship of an anonymous book has been dis- 
covered, the title appears under the author's 
name in this first volume. The publisher also 
promises a subject index. The period covered 
begins with the year 1814, and the number of 
titles recorded is 6,786. This number includes, 
however, the contributions to 186 periodicals 
and society publications which are indexed. 
When these are deducted, there remain about 
4,200 titles of books and pamphlets upon law 
subjects issued from the press of Belgium in 


Latin, nearly every book is in the French 
language, the only exceptions being seventy- 
one titles in Dutch, three in German, and a 
single one, ‘The Laws of Belgium which Affect 
British Subjects,’ in English. The titles are 
given with reasonable fulness, including the 
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place of publication, name of publisher, and 
date, while the size of each book and the num- 
ber of pages it contains are stated, and, when it 
was published for sale, the price is added. 
Only the last edition of a work is catalogued, 
but ina note the dates of the earlier editions 
are mentioned, and the notes also contain brief 
references to review notices, while, in the case 
of deceased authors, biographical references 
are appended. 

The new Berlin school for the study of Orien- 
tal languages has 115 students, 40 of whom 
are preparing for the diplomatic and colonial 
service. There are about as many who expect 
to be teachers and naturalists or explorers, the 
remainder being merchants’ clerks. The Ara- 
bic and Chinese classes are most numerously at- 
tended, the Japanese and Turkish coming next. 


—In the January Atlantic, fiction comes well 
to the front, with two new serials, and the pro- 
spectus for the year promises yet a third from 
the pen of Henry James. The leading place is 
given to a novel fresh in topic and treatment, 
the scene being laid in Japan, The opening 
chapters introduce us to a missionary circle 
and exhibit the limitations of mind and culture 
in some of its members, with an unsparing 
frankness. One overhears in the comments 
of the principal character, who tells the story 
in his own person, the author’s disapproval of 
some traits which it is not surprising to find in 
earnest and narrow persons from among whom 
the ranks of missionaries are necessarily recruit- 
ed, and there is something of harshness in the 
words used, however just they may be in particu- 
larcases. But the Japanese heroine is drawn with 
a tender touch, and has the pathetic quality apt 
to be found in aliens who interest the Western 
mind; and the episode of her early life, which 
is the main incident of these chapters, is a de- 
lightful child-story. The progress of this tale 
from a new hand will be looked for with a hu- 
manitarian’s as well as a novel-reader’s interest. 
The other serial is from Miss Murfree, whose 
engraved portrait accompanies the number; 
it is in her well-worked style. The remain- 
der of the contents is variously made up of tra- 
vel to the two Golden Horns of Constantinople 
and California; of some letters of Franklin to 
Strahan which illustrate the sort of books our 
great-grandfathers read; and of ashort contribu- 
tion by Mr. Edward J. Lowell to the endless 
discussion of what should constitute a liberal 
education for an American boy, from the 
point of view of the smaller college. Mr. 
James Russell Lowell contributes a brief poem 
in lyrical form, which exhibits both the grace 
of his muse and the mastery of his hand, and is 
another foretaste of the promised volume for 
which the public still waits, 


—The illustrated article in Scrilner’s is one 
upon medieval armor. It is very complete, 
and is accompanied by a text which is not too 
technical, though somewhat difficult to follow 
as a history of armor. The Great Pyramid, a 
subject whose interest seems to be as eternal as 
the stone, is admirably pictured from many 
points of view, and the story of its exploration 
in modern times is well told, Fiction is repre- 
sented by a new long novel by Mr. F. J. Stim- 
son, ‘‘ First Harvests”—presumably the first 
results of American civilization in society. 


| The scene is in New York, the characters are 
something like seventy years. Aside from a | 
large number of inaugural dissertations in | 


fashionable, the tone is cynical to a fault; the 
work has received high finish, and there are 
some beautiful descriptions of the sights of an 
oil refinery, in which there was opportunity for 
the author's poetic feeling. Mr. Brownell con- 
tinues to exalt the French genius for intelli- 
gence, but his essays suffer from comparison 
with Mr, Hamerton’s late papers, My. Lang 
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has a charming motive fora poem in **‘ American 
Antiquities,” of which he makes the most he is 
able to do; and Mr. Aldrich contributes a pathe- 
tie single-thought “White Edith.” A 
very interesting article to those whose taste 
leads them to Oriental art is from the hand of Mr. 
William Elliot Griffis, on ‘‘ Japanese Art, Art 
ists, and Artisans,” 


poem, 


with illustrations after draw 


ings by a Japanese artist. Municipal finance 


and Balzac are topics to add variety, and the 
Mr. Robert Le 


number is rounded off by 


Stevenson, who confides to the reader how his 
waking moments have been served by his 


dreams, which have given suggestions or scenes 
for some of his stories, 


lies 


-The interest of the January Harper's 
largely in its illustrations. Two of the 
butions treat directly of art subjects, and yet 
in such a way as to leave the pictures in the 
first place. The of the Magi,” 


which leads the number, shows the changes of 


contri 


* Adoration 


rendering and spirit which different times have 
brought about in the case of one of the con 
stant themes of the painter’s imagination, from 
the walls of the Catacombs to the Church of the 
Incarnation in this city; and the article upon 
‘* French Sculpture” makes the modern masters 
of France known by a number of examples of 
their characteristic The text of both 
papers is inferior. Archdeacon Farrar’s sketch 


works. 


of the share of America in Westminster 
Abbey is also mainly attractive from _ its 
cuts ; but the attention of those who are 


England 
be 


interested in placing memorials in 
to testify to American filial 
directed to the Archdeacon’s§ desire to 
“erect a worthy window” to John Milton's 
memory inthe Church of St. Margaret’s, and 
his declaration that if any of Milton’s American 
admirers should be willing to assist in this de 
sign, he would ‘‘on public grounds most hearti 
The 


piety, may 


ly welcome their munificence.” twenty 
portraits of Italian Deputies, principally minis 
ters, are also of interest to the eye, and the 
text is what it should be, brief and to the point 
Mr. Watterson writes of the tariff from the re 
the 


ness and point specially desirable now. 


close 
The 
city of Savannah is graphically laid before th: 


former's standpoint, but hardly with 


reader in an article that glows with the optim 
ism and pride of the new South, and is mate 
rially instructive as well. Mr. Black begins a 
new novel, and Mr. Curtis again passes to his 
readers the compliments of the season. 


—The ‘ Social History of England,’ by Louise 
Creighton (London: Rivingtons, 1887), is the 
second contribution toa series called ‘* High 
ways of History,” edited by Louise Creighton, 
the first volume of which, ‘ The Government of 
‘ATE 1 


says the pre 


England, by the same author, in 


ISS4. ‘* The aim of this series,” 


apy 


spectus, “is to give consecutive treatment to 


certain important subjects in English History 


The treatment of the subjects in this 
series is adapted for the use of students who 
have already mastered the general outline of 
English History, but wish for more connected 
information with regard to some special point 
Each part is complete in itself, and treats of its 
own subject without reference, except where 
necessary, to the general course of events.’ 


In the ‘Social History of England,’ the author 


has, on the whole, done her work admirably 
development, 


Saxo 


Every important phase of social 
from the f the 


medieval towns, gilds, monasteries, 


mark system « ns, tl 


feudalism 
villeinage, etc., down to the reforms of the 
nineteenth century, is briefly 
comprehensively discussed. In a 
like this, based 


omissions and errors of 


on many authorities, s 


detail are inevital 


Uls 
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On p. 10 the important points of 
tween English and Continental feudalism 
should have been briefly characterized. Tl 


distinction between e 


yurt baron ¢ 





tomary, on p is not fully enough stated 
The old gild-halls of England did not bear the 
name Hans h is asserted on | ex 
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Th f ul t Was not ! reiv the 1 t 
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irq) np read 1 f 
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sons seeking to supplement or to refresh t 
knowledge of the Culfurgeschichte of England 


Sievers’s Anglo-Saxon grammar, whether in 


the original German or in Cook's translation 
is doubtless somewhat bulky and complicated 
for the beginner Admittir this, we cannot 
withhold from the * Outline Anglo-Saxon 


Baskervill and Harrison 


Grammar,’ by LS 
Barnes & Co.) the merit of undertaking to meet 
a practical want. The pamphlet is an ff 
print,” with some corre: is, of the Appendix 
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ble to everybody, it is by no means free in the 
American sense of that term ; it is more like 
the Astor Library, and the officials shake their 
heads in amazement and doubt when I reply to 
their queries as to whether we have any 
like it in America, No 
books are permitted for use at home. Only 
personal friendship with a librarian will give 


‘ public libraries’ 


one that privilege in the librarian’s name. It 
seems that the public here abused the privileges 
accorded to them even in the matter of a full 
printed catalogue, of which it was found im- 
possible to keep a perfect copy on hand, so 
that now only a partial catalogue is generally 
available, and not a single book can be had 
without a signed application. 
also, an application made in the morning is 
only filled after three Pp. M. 
These precautions are probably the outcome of 
unpleasant experience ; but the effect upon the 


In many cases, 


or the next day. 


officials of such an establishment of my descrip- 
tion of the unprotected reference books and the 
free public 
imagined than de 


methods in American 
better 


general 
libraries can be 


scribed,” 


RENAN’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


Histoire du Par Ernest Re- 
nan, member de l'Institut, professeur au Col- 
lége de France. Vol. I. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy; New York: B. Westermann & Co. 
1887. 


‘euple AIsraél, 


In order to complete the ‘ History of the Origins 
of Christianity,’ which he initiated a quarter 
of a century ago with his ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ and 


continued in ‘Les Apdtres,’ ‘Saint-Paul, 
‘L’Antechrist,) ‘Les  Evangiles, ‘ L’Eglise 


Chrétienne,’ and ‘ Mare-Auréle,’ M. Renan goes 
back to the early history of the nation to which 
the founders of the Christian religion belonged, 
tracing the origins to their remote springs, 
‘the great prophets who introduced morality 
into religion about 850 
Christ.” But then, “ prophetism itself has its 
root in the antique ideal of patriarchal life, an 
ideal created partly by faney, but which had 
been a reality in a remote part of the Israelitish 
tribe.” Consequently Renan must begin the be 
ginnings with the history of Hebrew patri- 
archal times. But is there such a_ history? 
Have any records of it been preserved? Are 
the Biblical Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, historical 
personalities? 


years before Jesus 


M. Renan has not the least hesi- 
tation in answering these questions with a bold 
negative. Abraham is a transformed recollee- 
tion of a mythical Babylonian King—the good 
Orham, or ** father Orham,” Ab-Orham. 
and Joseph are abridged names of nomad clans, 
Jacob-El and Joseph-El, devoted to the worship 
of El, like Ishma-El and other Arab Elites. 
The stories told about 


Jacob 


them in Genesis are 
childish tales, full of miraculous traits, which 
readers of our time cannot but find absurd in 
the highest degree. Yet such is the vast learn- 
ing, Biblical and Semitic in general, at the dis- 
posal of our writer, and such the magic pow- 
er of his poetic fancy and descriptive diction, 
that he can venture to reconstruct Israel's earli- 
est history, partly out of general observations 
on Arab nomad life and primitive institutions, 
and partly out of threads 
woven by the into their 


historical 
Hebrews 


scanty 
ancient 
myths and tales, 

As we remarked on a much earlier occasion 
(see Nation, No, 215), ** M. Renan, without any 
qualification, rejects as incredible everything 
supernatural; but the shadows that accompany 
the delineations of supernatural things he saves, 
and — quite as artfully as artistically 
them into 


works 


neW ilnages. Hus new images are 





often excellent imitations of the sacred ones he | 
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tears ; but while orthodoxy must spurn them 
as devoid of all sacred substance, mere un- 
impassioned criticism, too, can see in them little 
more than shadows.” Thus he created his Jesus 
and his Apostles, and painted their Galilee and 
the cradle-time of Christianity, and thus he re- 
constructs and paints, with admirable skill, 
[Israel in his infancy and childhood. We use 
this personal (and Scriptural) form of expression, 
for under the poetic pencil of our author the 
nation becomes a hero, and its history a bio- 
graphical epic. He follows Israel in his wan 
derings—as a child—from Arabia, along the 
western banks of the Euphrates, to Padan- 
Aram, to Canaan, into Egypt. For this period 
of his hero’s life he has nothing but fond sym- 
pathy. Israel walks, or might have walked, 
in perfect simplicity and innocence; his God, 
then, was the homeless nomad’s El, or Elohim, 
a benevolent, impartially just, unnational, ani 
The pictures of this life, of this 
faith, are impressive and beguiling from appa- 
rent naturalness of delineation and coloring. 
And everything is chastely done, almost to the 


versal god. 


exclusion of ornamentation, which saves the | 


idyllically sublime from becoming ridiculous. 
Nor is the necessary support from varied stores 
of antiquarian and Oriental lore wanting to 
the tableau. 

The reader must not hastily form the conclu- 
sion that M. Renan’s epopee of Israel will be 
as unmixed in features as that of Jesus or St. 
Paul. Far from it. His Israel will become a 
nation in Egypt, and ‘alas! 
ning of the world no amiable nation has yet 


since the begin- 


been seen.’ 
veh (Jehovah), a special national god, a god- 
protector of Israel. The national idea will de- 


Elohim will be exchanged for Yah- | 


| examine his 


mand a god caring only for his nation, to the | 


detriment, the abasement, the woe, of all its op- 
The theology of Israel, in 
Shiloh and Shechem, Jerusalem and Samaria, 


ponents and rivals, 


will be as black (the author does not spare the 


color) as it was pure and amiable under the 
starry skies and in the healthy air of the desert. 
The Jehovah of the time of the judges and early 
kings is not just and kind like El, ‘‘ the Elyon 
or the Shaddai of 
‘*shockingly partial” to Israel, ‘ frightfully 
hard” to other nations. ‘I tue, il ment, il 
trompe, il vole pour le plus grand bien d’Israél.” 


Fortunately for the world, the development of | 


Hebrew theology does not end there. ‘It will 


be the work of the prophets "—of the ninth cen- | 


tury B. C., and of their successors—‘‘ to recreate 


the patriarchs.” He is | 


1 


the Elohism of old by dint of reflection,” to | 
perfect it, to bring their people back to it, to | 


make it the perennial stream from which all 
nations will finally draw waters of bliss. ‘‘Elo- 
him is the universal God, the God of mankind. 
In reality, it is to Elohim, not to Yahveh, that 
the world has been converted. The world has 


become theistic—that is, Elohistic, not Yahvis- | 


| or Midianitish merchants, or 


tic. It has forgotten how Yahveh’s name was | 
pronounced; every one, to eternity, will furnish | 


Neither Chris- 

tianity nor Islam knows Yahveh.” 

fact, the keynote of the volume. 
These are surely radical notions for an histo- 


it with vowels as he fancies. 


This is, in | 


rian of the chosen people, a student of the ori- | 


gins of Christianity, who began his work, and 
continues it, with a kind of religious ardor. 
But radical and bold as all this is, the history, 
as such, must be pronounced far from destruc- 
tively critical compared with recent German 
works on the same subject. Wellhausen, in his 
well-known sketch of the history of Israel (pub- 


lished in the ‘ Britannica’) wastes not a para- | 
graph on the patriarchal period—to which our | 
| author devotes 150 pages—evidently deeming 


all the traditions coucerning it 


valueless as a substratum for history 


completely 
Stade, 
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in his extensive work (see Nation, Nos.1152 and 
1133), barely alludes to them in a few lines, dis- 
tinctly declaring: 
Gewissheit ist bei dem bruchstiickartigen die- 
ser Ueberlieferungen und ihrer durchgiingigen 
Versetzung mythologischen Elementen 
nicht zu gewinnen.” He not only ignores all 
that is told about the migrations from Ur of 
the Chaldees to Haran through Canaan, but 
also the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, 
and their march under the lead of Moses 
to Sinai, and thence to Gilead. M. Renan 
has chapters on ‘‘ The Beni-Israel in Egypt,” on 
‘Egypt's Influence on Israel,” on ‘* Israel’s Exo- 
dus,” on ‘Israel in the Desert of Pharan,” on 
“ Sinai,” and on ** The March toward Canaan,” 
devoting much learning, some original criti- 
cism, and animated diction to particulars which 
the more consistent German critics reject as 


‘“Irgend eine historische 


mit 


completely fictitious. 

M. Renan’s inconsistency in rejecting the 
bulk of the all that 
has real historical importance—as legendary 
and rather idle tradition, and picking out some 
few slender threads, presumed to be of older 
texture, to weave them into a fanciful work of 
historical reconstruction, is flagrant. He knows 
no Joseph (barring the clan Joseph-El), no 


Pentateuchal narratives 


clearly historical Moses—‘* quoique son exis- 
tence soit trés probable’—no Aaron, no Levites, 
and doubts the existence of a Joshua; and yet 
he enters upon speculations on the route taken 
by the Israelites at the exodus from Egypt, 
imagines a substitute for the crossing of the 
Red Sea, speaks of Marah, Elim, Rephidim, 
Meribah, ete., and introduces Sinai in the high- 
When we 
find 
is said to have become a 


est strains of descriptive rhetoric. 
fascinating narratives, we 
them hollow. Israel 
people in Egypt—‘‘ Israél n'est plus une tribu, 
Cest déj& une nation”—but a little brackish 
water, sweetened by the infusion of ‘‘ certains 
branchages,” keeps up this people at Marah, 
and seventy palm trees and some tamarisks 
give it shade at Elim. Of course. M. Renan re- 
duces the millions of the fugitive Israelites to a 
comparatively very small number, and their 
forty years’ wandering in the desert to a very 
rapid march through it—though with a sense- 
less deviation *‘ toward the awful wilderness ” 
of Sinai; but in order to explain away an un- 
avoidable residue of the miraculous, he must 
still resort to remarks like the following: ‘‘ The 
fugitives might have taken along grain and pro- 
visions from Egypt. 
things which they had appropriated to them- 
selves, if the narratives be credible, they could 
have procured something from the Ishmaelitish 
a herd for 
themselves. Possibly the [Sinaitic] Peninsula 
was not so denuded three thousand years ago 
as it isat present.” ‘‘ Might,” ‘if,’ and ‘‘possi- 
bly” are poor substitutes for the wand of Moses, 
a surfeit of quails, and plenty of manna from 
heaven. 

The fact is, M. Renan is a much more radical 
unbeliever now than he was when he wrote his 
‘Vie de Jésus,’ and he is still as Bible-loving, 
imaginative, and artistically ambitious as he 
was then. 
Israel without the least admixture of the su- 
pernatural, he cannot resign himself to present- 
ing it incomplete, with gaps, and devoid of its 
exceptional embellishments. A disciple of the 
prophets and Bossuet, a critical follower of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, and always poetical, 
he turns what he cannot accept as a sacred ac- 
count and is unwilling to reject as an historical 
romance, into a romantic history. He begins 
with dissecting legend, and ends with rehabili 
tating it, forgetting his own maxim, ‘Il y adu 
danger A chercher trop d'histoire dans de vieux 


3y means of the precious 


form 


Purposing to write a history of 
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se distinguent pas des 
hommes.” footprints of the 
infant Israel—and to him limit 
remarks here—a whole image cf him is drawn, 


réves oft les spectres ne 
From the scanty 
we must 


our 
with the magic help of Semitic philology, Ara 
Egyptian 
lore, and philosophy and poetry. The 
remarks, learned or other 

the author's 


bian archeology, Babylonian and 
inter 
spersed partly 
drawn 
works and dissertations 


from numerous 


previous 
The critical de 
tails may be too numerous for the general pub 


are generally sugges 


tive and seductively plausible 


lic, but they enhance the value of the book for 
students. Some of the generalizations, whether 
sound or 
forcibly 
in more than one way, characteristic of the 


specious and glittering, are most 


presented. The following extract is, 


work: 

“Far from advancing the reli 
ment of Israel, Egypt only strewed obstacles 
and perils upon the road which Ge 
had to wander over. Egypt contributed the 
‘golden calf, that eternal stumbling-block of 
the multitude: the brazen serpent, which the 
puritans detested; the lying oraeles (Urim and 
Tummim)]; the Levite [‘ark-tender’], who be 
came Israel's leprosy ; perhaps also circumci 
sion, the people’s greatest mistake, which for a 
time threatened to defeat its destiny. Except 
ing the ark, Egypt introduced into Israel only 
perturbing elements, which had to be eliminat 
ed, sometimes not without a crisis. If was not 
thus with the notions borrowed from Chaldea 
These were all fruitful, and, excepting perhaps 
the unpronounceable name [of the Divinity] 
have remained strong supports of religion, Be 
lieving mankind still lives on them, it owes t 
those old fables a prehistoric antiquity in which 
it delights, and a cosmogony of which it is 
proud. Israel's genius did not spring from 
Chaldea; but Chaldea furnished it the first ten 
pages of the book which has made its unparal 
leled success, 

‘*Egypt, on the contrary, supplied it with 
few fruitful germs. And how many exquisite 
things it killed! The beautiful Jacobelite life 
is gone. Those noble types of [patriarchal] aris 
tocrats, proud, honorable, and religiously seri 
ous, have passed away. Authority rests no 
longer in the hands of the tribal chief The 
multitude has now a voice, and this voice will 
not at all bein favor of religious puritanism 
The Elohim-worship will appear dull 
On every occasion the people will longingly 
regret the vulgarities of Egypt, and, in order 
to satisfy it, it will be necessary to erect for 
it Apis figures with gilded horns.” 
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CRAWFORD'S STORY OF SUMTER 

Civil War: The 
By Samuel Wylie Crawford, 
A.M., M.D., 
Web 


The Genesis of the f 
Sumter, 1860-61, 
Brevet Major-General U.S. A., 
LL.D. Charles L. 
ster & Co, 


Story of 


SVO, pp. XXIV, 455. 
THE story of Sumter is doubtless an important 
chapter in the genesis of the civil war, but it is 
by no means the whole of it; and Gen. Craw 
ford’s method of telling the story, full of 
makes it 


Inte 
resting matter as it is, only more 
clearly evident how impossible it is to narrate 
the * full 
of the United States during the period imme 


diately preceding the war 


genesis” without writing the history 


Indeed, the 
cannot be understood exct pt by regarding it as 


Wal 


the culmination of antagonist forces operating 
from the establishment of the Federal Constitu 


tion ; and must, therefore, be considered as one 
of the closing chapters of a constitutional his 


tory conceived upon the philosophic plan whiel 
Von Holst has followed. 
But even when we try to limit the field of the 


‘genesis * to the half year immediately follow 








ing Mr. Lincoln’s election, as Gen. Cr 1 
has done, we find that the progress of 
sentiment in every State of the Union, fr 
Maine to Texas, the action of political parties 
within those States, their legislation, the atti 
tude of the press, the views of leading : und 


many other things, help make up the 


The Nation. 


events which swept the nation onward t ts 
creat crisis, If we confine ir view to the ae 
tion of Congress and of the seceding States, the 
attitude and influence of the border slave States, 


nat Wash 


essential elements in 


and the conduct of the Administrati 
ington, we shall lack some 


he critical analvsis of the causes leading to th 


outbreak of the war, though we should still have 


(ren. ( 








narrower [ilhes 


SO Necessarl 


much as he has done v falls short 
an adequate grasp and presentation of the sul 
ject which is the principal title of his book. The 
secondary title—* The Story of Sumter “—much 
better indicates the scope of it, though we an 
readily understand that a broader title suggest 
ed itself by the accumulation of material that 
bore upon the general policy of the nationa 
Government and that of South Carolina l 
venesis ” of the book would seem to be this 


Inthe autumn of 1800 Gen. Cr: 
army, and 
the gwar 


harleston harbor 


in the 


assistant surgeon 
duty lical officer in 


Moultrie in ¢ 


as mer 


him to volunteer for military duty 

was not employed as surgeon, and he took 
active personal part in the transfer of the litt 
garrison to Fort ind in th 1 ! 





Maj 


he Confederate 


Anderson until it 
Army und 


North he 


of the latter fort by 


Was surrenderes 


Beauregard. On his return to the 


military duty 


sought 


pointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers \s 


brigade and division 


With honor in the 


close of the war His part in the histor 1 


fence of Sumter led him to colleet materials 


all the events connected with it 





including 


} 


printed books and pamphlets would furt 


but what could be proc 
spondence or conversation with prominent 
racters on both sides, and 


He had intimate intercourse with J 


papers 








Black, who had been a: er of Buchanan's 
Cabinet, and valuable original documents w 
procured from him, as we is fr Judge H 
nother memibe tt sa Ca t. and 
private | ipers of Gov I kK s Sout i 
lina, of Mr. Seward {WG Anderson i 
ort t ‘S 
The story of Sumter has grow t a 
these se es, and is centrally t 1 ry hus 
tory of the forts i l il t Charles i 
bor, the efforts at reli yt i t 
luction by the Confederates, w t ; 
il hist ry *-¢ é ‘ tx =f Se \ ‘ 
with the fate t forts and the garris 
In iting the ite e has ‘ ‘ 
iuthor has a ica y—t i y.™ 
think—the express . wn judg 
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this principle is settled, and his work will be the 
more respected even by those who fought 
against it, if he logically and clearly sticks to it 
in his analysis of events. 

There seem to have been five distinct periods 
of the controversy between November, 1860, 
and April, 1861, and as many varying attitudes 
of the national Administration. First, the 
period when avowed secessionists like Cobb 
and Thompson were potent influences in Bu- 
chanan’s Cabinet, and when the executive con- 
duct seemed to admit the full claim of South 
Carolina. Second, the period when the Presi- 
dent theoretically denied the right of secession, 
but denied also the power of the Government 
to oppose it. Third, the period when the Ad- 
ministration, under the influence of Black, 
Holt, Stanton, and Dix, asserted the right to 
hold and defend the forts and other public prop- 
led to flagrant 
war. Fourth, the opening period of Lincoln’s 
Administration, when Mr. Seward’s view pre- 


erty in the South, even if it 


vailed, that while the right to oppose secession 
by force was unquestionable, it was politic to 
bear even with the surrender of Sumter, if by 
so doing the border slave States might be kept in 
the Union and the seceding ones possibly induced 
Fifth, the period 
immediately before the surrender of the fort, 
when it was determined to take all the conse- 
quences of decisive efforts to send supplies and 


to reconsider their action. 


reinforcements to the garrison. 

The warlike acts of South Carolina were 
First 
was the placing of State troops in charge of the 
United States arsenal, nominally to protect it 
and the public property in it; but that this was 
a seizure was evident from the fact that the of- 
ficer in command of the forts was not allowed to 
take ordnance stores from the arsenal, even in 
the smallest quantity. Second was the seizure 
of Castle Pinckney by force, escalading the 


quite as numerous in their succession, 


barred gate and making prisoners of the officer 
Third was the 
Fourth was the seiz- 
Fifth was the erection of 
batteries on Cummings Point and Sullivan’s 
Island, and preparing all the forts for the attack 
on Sumter. Sixth, the firing on the Star of the 
West when she tried to carry in supplies and 
men to Sumter. Seventh, the bombardment of 
Sumter itself. 

It seems quite clear that Major Anderson 
regarded all these acts as hostilities, but thought 
himself restrained by his orders from replying 
to them with his cannon, unless he should ac- 
tually be attacked. His mental struggle seems 
to have been greatest when he saw the Star of 
the West fired upon and driven from the har- 
bor. His military impulse was to fire upon 
those who were firing upon the national flag, 
but dread of the responsibility for the 
first shedding of blood restrained him. The 
letters and papers quoted by Gen, Crawford 
seem to prove that at that time Anderson 
believed the dissolution of the Union was an 
accomplished fact, and was only anxious that 
events Which seemed inevitable might run their 
course Without actual conflict. His personal 
sympathies were with the South in the political 
contest, yet he was determined to do his duty 
as a soldier with scrupulous fidelity. 


and one or two men in charge. 
seizure of Fort Moultrie. 
ure of Fort Johnson. 


Hence 
arose a conflict in his own breast such as few 
men have’ undergone, and it is not strange 
that he solved his doubts in favor of avoiding 
bloodshed till he was actually attacked, and 
would have been glad to have been starved 
out instead of being reduced by the bombard- 
nent, 

It is curious, however, to see how far even the 
officers of the United States had gone in yield- 
ing to the assertions of the secessionists that a 
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shot from the Government forts would be the 
beginning of war, while all the military prepa- 
rations for the reduction of Su.uiter, and even 
the firing upon a Government ship, were to count 
as peaceful. As late as the 11th of April, the 
day before the bombardment opened, Com- 
mander Rowan of the Pawnee, off the harbor, 
refused to sail in for the bar, for the reason that 
it would be ‘‘ to begin civil war”; but when on 
the 12th he saw the flashes of the guns, he was 
eager to join the fray which the Confederate 
batteries had begun. 

It is the consideration of the confused state 
of mind in which were so many of the responsi- 
ble actors in the great drama, both civilians and 
military men, that makes us feel it to be the 
duty of the historian to clear up the muddle, 
and help his readers by an analysis of the events 
which shall leave as little doubt as possible re- 
garding the legal and military responsibilities 
of either side. The new matter which Gen. 
Crawford has collected is most of it very valu- 
able, and a little bolder application of the prin- 
ciples we have suggested would make the book 
wholly satisfactory as a presentation of the 
dramatic beginning of the great conflict. 


HOWELLS’S MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 


Modern Italian Poets : Essays and Versions by 
W. D. Howells. With portraits. Harper & 
Bros, 1887, 

Mr. HOWELLS’s agreeable book is taken ata 

little less than its worth by the critics, because 

they regard it asa study of rather trivial lite- 
rature, like those primary and secondary son- 
netteers of Bettinelli who are embalmed in 

Sydney Smith’s satire. But the book is really a 

chapter in the history of liberty, and the author 

was plainly led into this series of studies by the 
same generous impulse that led him—mistaken- 
ly, it may be—to petition for the life of the 

Chicago anarchists. The finest saying of 

Thomas Paine was his refusal to accept the 

motto Ubi libertas, ubi patria, on the ground 

that a brave man’s motto should rather be 

‘*Where liberty is not, there is my country.” 

When these younger Italian poets wrote, liber- 

ty did not exist in Italy; their aim was to se- 

cure it, or at least some measure of it; and Mr. 

Howells’s first object is to give an intelligent 

comprehension of the work they did. We, 

however, find it necessary to defend his pur- 
pose not only against his critics, but against 
himself; for when he comes to writing his intro- 
duction he evidently distrusts his readers a lit- 
tle, and reverts, like so many heroes in his own 
novels, to an attitude of understatement and al- 
most of persiflage. When he complains that, 
after all, political satire is not best relished in 
free countries, he forgets that it is but a little 
more than a quarter of a century since the last 
of the ‘ Biglow Papers’ was written in our own; 
and he means, let us hope, a little more than he 
says, in adding, ‘‘I am not sure that literature 
is not as nobly employed in exciting men to he- 
roism and martyrdom for a great cause as in 
the purveyance of mere intellectual delights” 

(p. 10). If he had not really felt sure of this, 

he would never have given us these three hun- 





dred and seventy pages of minor Italian poets. 

Besides a little preliminary account of the 
‘* Arcadian Shepherds,” Mr. Howells offers us 
sketches, longer or shorter, of eighteen authors, 
all of these being modern in the sense of dating 
back no further than the French Revolution. 
In this selection he again underrates the 
knowledge or the sympathy of his audience by 
assuming that even the best known of his 
poets is ‘‘ scarcely more than a name to most 


English readers” (p. 51). Of course the ma- 


jority of such readers do not read Italian, and 
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if that is what is meant, no Italian poet is more 
than a name to these. Ina stricter sense also, 
itis true that ‘‘I Quattro Poeti,” though still 
issued in a joint volume, have long since prac- 
tically shrunk into two poets, Dante and Pe- 
trarch surviving Ariosto and Tasso. But poets 
may be more than names, even if we do not 
read their verses, and the picturesque and 
stormy life of Alfieri was so well recorded in 
his own autobiography, and was, moreover, so 
intermingled with the English and French ad- 
ventures of his time, that he is really a more 
distinct figure than Ariosto to most English- 
speaking readers. Mr. Howells has skilfully 
retold Alfieri’s story—the essay being that pre- 
fixed to his edition of the autobiography, as re- 
printed in 1877; but he has relied mainly on 
materials already familiar. Again, in the case 
of Manzoni, the novel of ‘I Promessi Sposi’ is 
still one of the common Italian text-books; Leo- 
pardi’s poems have just been translated, fully 
though somewhat prosaically, by Frederick 
Townsend, with a preface by O. B. Frothing- 
ham, in which Leopardi is rated quite as high- 
ly as by Mr. Howells; Silvio Pellico is still re- 
membered for his imprisonment and his naive 
uarrative; and Ugo Foscolo is almost counted 
as a naturalized Englishman in literature, a 
fact to which Mr. Howells searcely alludes. 
He tells us that Foscolo went to London and 
‘*rained a livelihood by teaching the Italian 
language and lecturing on its literature” (p. 
123); but he does not tell us that he was a 
favorite contributor to the London reviews, 
through the perfection of his English style: and 
that his essays on Dante and Petrarch, written 
in English, dedicated to Lady Dacre, and pub- 
lished in 1825, belong almost as essentially to 
English literature as do the sonnets of Ros- 
setti. 

Even these comparatively unforgotten poets, 
however, will doubtless take a new lease of tife 
through the friendly intervention of Mr. How- 
ells, and his treatment of the remainder will 
certainly shield them, for a time at least, from 
oblivion throughout the English-speaking 
world. But in considering the mode in which 
this is done, it is impossible not to perceive that 
Mr. Howells loses by the want of that possession 
in which Mr. J. A. Symonds, for instance, is so 





strong—a classical background for his modern 
study. In what Mr. Symonds writes we al- 


ways see modern Italy in its proper perspective 
as relieved and illustrated by the older Italy 
behind; for Mr. Howells it is simply a modern 
country without historic past. This makes an 
almost insuperable drawback to a satisfactory 
treatment of Alfieri, who, although avoiding 
the Greek and Roman classics in his youth, be- 
came more and more infused with their spirit 
as time went on. When, for instance, Mr. 
Howells analyzes the differences between Al- 
fieri and Shakspere, he treats them simply as a 
personal matter, and wholly ignores the sim- 
pler solution that the one was a classicist and 
the other was not. Alfieri’s handling of Orestes 
and of Fate, which was in reality a mere survi- 
val of the Greek habit of mind, is viewed by 
Mr. Howells (p. 95) as an individual whim, of 
which the whole key is lost. 

But if the modern period is to be treated as 
something absolutely disconnected from the 
earlier age, no one could do it more felicitously 
than Mr. Howells. He sometimes pats and 
plays with it a little too much, and turns upon 
you with the sort of familiarity which he dis- 
likes in Thackeray, as,‘*Is not this most charm- 
ingly done ?” (p. 44,—or even in a way that 
verges on the slangy and journalistic, as, ‘I 
do not begin to think this ‘s all true” (p. 69). 
Sometimes, also, he employs a foreign idiom, 
as when he says in a footnote, ‘‘ Question of 
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Macchiavelli” (p. 119), meaning that the pas 
sage refers to that name. He has this sure 
merit, that he makes his book attractive; and 
his ventures into the field of translation have a 
peculiar charm. We have here the complaint 
to make, however, that he does not follow the 
usual course of Italian translators in giving the 
first words of the poem translated, for conve 
nience of identification; and it is vexatious to 
have to look through the two hundred and fifty 
sonnets of our quarto Alfieri of 1800, merely to 
ascertain that those rendered are the 107th 
(Quel tetro bronzo) and the 167th (Sublime 
specchio). When found, the poem proves itself 
musically and faithfully translated, with such 
Howells-like felicities of phrase as ‘* A proper 
nose” for Giusto naso ; but it smacks of indo 
lence when so skilful a master of words can hit 
upon no better rhymes than ‘ mild” and ** em 
broiled ” (p. 101); and still more when we find 
him utterly disregarding that limited sequence 
of rhymes on which the Italian poets so pride 
themselves. The translator is right in giving 
us the alternate rhymes which Alfieri, unlike 
Petrarch, admitted; but whereas in each of 
these two sonnets the original has but four dis- 
tinct terminations for the fourteen lines, the 
translator allows himself seven, and winds up, 
worst of all, by the Shaksperian closing couplet, 
which is alien to Italian verse. Mr. Howells 
has thus indulged himself in a far easier task 
than the occasion required, and one far 
lighter than other modern translators of son 
nets exact of themselves. Weregret tosay that 
the same self-indulgence or negligence fur 
ther shows itself in many lines so careless as to 
be almost doggerel, such as, from Fusinato 
(p. 365): 
* And now be shivered upon the stone here 
Till thou be free again, O lyre Ll bear.”’ 

This is the more to be regretted because he is 
capable, under sufficient effort, of very grace 
ful and sweet translation, as in the cradle song 
called “Nanna” (p, 361), though even this is 
disfigured by such careless rhymes as ‘love 
me” with ‘ love thee,” ‘‘come” with ‘* doom,” 
and *‘ abroad” with ‘* God.” 

We have been thus frankly critical with Mr. 
Howells because he is justly called upon, as one 
of our acknowledged masters, to do his work 
thoroughly and keep to a high standard. His 
book, as a whole, is a most agreeable one; the 
publisher’s part is well done; the portraits, 
though unattractive, are probably not more so 
than the Italian originals; the binding is pe 
liarly appropriate, and there is no serious de 
fect except the want of an index, 


Winter. From the Journal of Henry D. Th 
reau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.  15ss. 


THOREAU himself questions whether any life is 
rich enough to be journalized; but his editor's 
method, of making the whole life cover only a 
single natural year by selection and rearrang 
ment, probably never occurred to him as a so 
lution of the difficulties of triviality and mono- 
tony that make the days tedious. In the case 
of a growing mind such a method would hardly 
be applicable. Thoreau did not change muc! 
either in himself or in his surroundings, and 
perhaps the type of his character is better dé 
fined by this composite-photography device of 
laying day upon day in the record. In this last 
instalment, which ends the series, he preserves 
his three-fold interest as an observer of natur 

a man with a theory of plain living, and a 
writer whose mind was visited by sti 
thoughts. In all of these aspects he is st 
noticeable figure in our literaturs 


The season of winter is one which he was es 
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pecially fitted to report. He could not keep in that religion ex 
doors, and by the help of skates and snow-shoes | that it did not ex 
he travelled far. The New England winter fort rounds 
too, Is a season of marvellous sky-color and verv resp. 

snow reflection, and for color Thoreau had a | sew that t 
sensitive and appreciative eye. Some of 

scenes he gives to us are of great beauty merely i ble m 


for their graduated tones and hues. Of bird ‘os 

and plant and animal life there is little, but | Prof. Bow: 
the lack is abundantly made up for by these | ess iwit 
broad prospects, which were his principal plea 
sure until the sound of running water undet 


the snow and ice made his pulses warm wit! 


the thought of the coming spring. But, rich | he may atta t 

as the record is, it is not one which the reviewet and ov ‘ 

can report. vertnot Vtot 
Of Thoreau’s theory of life enough has been | ist vuthor’s 

Written in the time when it was a novel thu been w 
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gave toit. In these entries one sees how yvenu tift tion of ft 

inely he held it, and both what it did and what ive treat t w 


it failed to do for him The principal value of | f 
it was that it left him time to meditate, not s assurat \ 


much to think as to be a passive instrument “ 
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that mood when thoughts occur to the 1 

Many of these are treasured in the journa me | t t t \ 
wonders whether it was not to him what the | 

note-book was to Emerson, a receptacle te 

which he had recourse in writing his books f 


Their literary form is clear and hard, and of 


ten they have the indetinable quality of fe 


ties. It is singular to observe once more t { 
wide interval between the poetry of his prose 
and the prose of his poetry. He had the tou tha 


of the poet now and then, but in his verse his | Cal: 
muse was disenchanted, the fairies’ gift chan 


ing at once into sticks and stones in = his s 


hands. He had some of the methods and the | ld w 
Waiting spirit of the poet; but the messag l 

came without music. He writes: * To pleas st 

our friends and relatives we turn our silver 

into cart-loads, while we neglect to work our | G 
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which is as positive and as dogmatic a creed as 
either of the others. And there is the fourth, 
of letting the question entirely alone. But what 
are you going to do with this ominous silence? 
You cannot argue with it, for it is irrational to 
pick a quarrel with a man who is peaceable and 
says nothing. It remains, then, as a system 
which adapts itself to known facts, and has 
neither belief, 
knowable. 
logic is not the Nemesis of Faith. 


nor disbelief even, about an un- 
Hence there is one case in which 


The Standard Cantatas: Their Stories, their 


Music, and their Composers. By George P. 
Upton. Chicago: A, C. McClurg. Pp. 367. 
ISR, 


Mr. Upton has added another 
ful musical handbooks. It is arranged on the 
same plan as his ‘Standard Operas’ and ‘ Stan- 
dard Oratorios,’ the first named of which is al- 
ready in its fourth thousand. In the historic 
introduction he calls attention to the different 
senses in which the word cantata is used. He 
himself uses it in the widest sense, and includes 


to his very use- 


in it such works as Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” In the case of the classical 
composers, Who were very prolific in this kind 
of composition, only a selection could, of 
course, be made, and of Bach’s 480 cantatas, 
for instance, only the four which are most fre- 
quently performed are analyzed. Besides de- 
scribing the plot of the texts, Mr. Upton always 
calls attention to the best musical numbers, 
avoiding technical terms as much as possible. 
A large number of cantatas by American com- 
posers are included in the list. 

We hope that Mr. Upton will not rest on his 
laurels, but will prepare another handbook that 
would prove very useful. Every observer of 
concert-hall audiences must have noted that 
many pay much closer attention to a piece if 
they know something regarding its origin and 
the pictorial idea that may have been in the 
Nor is 
this curiosity at all to be condemned; for the 


composer’s mind when he conceived it. 


mind’s eye being given some scene to fix upon, 
we are enabled the more easily to forget the 
artificial surroundings in a concert hall. More- 
over, people like to talk about the pieces they 
have heard, and it is much easier to talk about 
the biography of a composition than about the 
music itself. Now, if Mr. Upton would select a 
few hundred of the symphonies, overtures, ete., 
ete., that are most frequently played, and ex- 
plain their meaning, pictorial or biographic, 
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! 
with some eesthetic remarks on form and feel- | 
| ing, he would do a service to all concert-goers. 


And concert-givers would find it an advantage 
to get the author's permission to reprint on 
their programmes such of his notices as might 
be desirable. 





Half-Hours with American History. By 
Charles Morris, author of ‘ Half-Hours with 
the Best American Authors.’ Vol. I. Colo- 
nial America. Vol. Il. Independent America. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1887. 

Mr. Morris aims to present the story of the 

nation by selections from the works of leading 

historians upon the most important topics. 

These selections are chronologically arranged, 

divided into periods, and connected by brief 

outlines of intermediate events supplied by the 
author. History does not so readily lend itself 
to this mode of treatment as do other branches 
of literature, and we miss especially the con- 
tinuity and unity so important to the complete 
presentation of a subject, and which cannot be 
supplied by connecting notes. On the other 
hand, there is value in the emphasis given by 
the method to events of particular importance, 
and in the variety of treatment. Taken in 
connection with some standard history, the 
work will also do good service by interesting 
its readers in the authors represented in the se- 
lections. The difficult task of culling has been 
executed with much skill by Mr. Morris. One 
is glad to find that while liberal, but not ex- 
cessive, use is made of such writers as Bancroft 
and Parkman, local historians have not been 
neglected. While we must wish that more fre- 
quent use had been made of contemporary 
writers, yet the selections, on the whole, seem 
judiciously chosen for the purpose in view. The 
notes, which are simply condensed statements 
of fact, are in general correct: but the author 
is not entirely free from errors, as in the slip 
which makes him say that Alexander Hamilton 
was one of the defenders of popular rights at 


| the time of the negro plot in New York. The 


reference is to Andrew Hamilton. 
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